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PREFACE, 



In a certain sense this book is the applica- 
tion of the method of literary investigation, 
employed in my book on " Dante and the 
English Poets," to a theme wider, subtler, 
and, it may be, of interest to a larger public. 

It has been my constant effort, in writing 
it, to reduce to the lowest terms, compatible 
with a clear exposition of the theme, the very 
considerable body of notes, quotations, and 
reflections, which I have gathered together 
on the subject As Pascal says of one of his 
" Lettres Provinciates,*' I could have made it 
shorter, if I had had more time. 

As the book is intended, more or less, for 
the general reading public, I have not deemed 
it advisable to add a bibliography; if given, 
this would include practically all the important 
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books accessible to me on the various phases 
of the topics discussed. In quoting Plato I 
have used Jowett's translation ; the translations 
from Dante are usually given in Gary's ver- 
sion. 

The preparation and the writing of the book 
has been a labor of love. Above all " I have 
sought to convince myself; to convince others 
is of secondary importance to me." 

Paris, May 27, 1908. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It may, perhaps, be appropriate, before go- 
ing on to discuss the proper subject of this 
book, to lay out as carefully as possible a clear 
and definite line along which the discussion is 
to move; to state, that is, not merely what the 
author proposes to do, but likewise what he 
does not propose to do. 

In the first place, no attempt has been made 
to discuss the sense of the Infinite from the 
standpoint of a philosopher, theologian or 
psychologist; still less, from the scientific 
standpoint of certain recent investigators to 
whom all mental and spiritual phenomena are 
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purely physical or pathological in their origin. 
But the subject has been approached rather 
from a combined literary and personal point of 
view. A lover of literature from boyhood up, 
there has grown up within the writer an ever- 
deepening sense of the essential unity of the 
experience which has led to the production of 
all the highest forms of poetry and art, and 
which likewise lies at the base of all personal 
religion, whether it be found in the humbler 
walks of life, or on the shining heights of 
spiritual exaltation, where dwell the saints and 
prophets of all time. 

Books, and even quotations, which in early 
life had seemed beautiful, have revealed, 
•as the years have gone on, a deeper and 
prof ounder truth ; and he has come to see that 
men so varying in their intellectual and moral 
character as Plato and Goethe, Dante and 
Wordsworth, St. Francis and Thoreau, had at 
bottom the same experience in their moods of 
high enthusiasm. Following humbly in the 
footsteps of these great masters the writer has 
had a vague conception, from time to time, of 
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what that experience really is; has seen amid 
the darkness and perplexity of so much of 
our modern civilization, the sunny roofs and 
shining towers of that celestial city, which 
ever has been and ever will be the goal of the 
longing souls of those who, disheartened by 
the sordidness and imperfection of the natural 
world, seek comfort and peace in the thought 
of an Ideal World. 

It wias the intellectual conception, then, of 
the essential unity of the transcendental ele- 
ment lying at the heart of art, literature and 
religion, together with a personal experience, 
sane and normal, it is hoped, of what this sense 
is, due to long and reverent study of "the 
noble living and the noble dead,'' that has 
led to the writing of this book. 

In it an effort has been made to keep dear 
of the vast jungle of Oriental Mysticism, 
Sufism, Babism, Buddhism and its modern rep- 
resentative Theosophy — all of which, although 
often full of beauty and fascination, are yet in 
their fatalism and utter negation of the active 
life, repugnant to the normal Occidental mind. 
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So, also, the writer has neglected entirely 
those phases of Christian mysticism which have 
degeflerated into magic rites and ascetic prac- 
tices, so common in the Middle Ages ; all efforts 
at making a theology and body of practical 
rules out of what is essentially spiritual, incom- 
municable, and not to be bound in narrow 
rules. Nor has any attempt been made to go 
into the remarkable efflorescence at the present 
time of those phases of transcendentalism, 
which have always existed side by side with 
the plain and simple experience of which we 
speak; that is, the various forms of spiritu- 
alism, clairvoyance and all other similar meth- 
ods of communicating with the unseen world. 
Even the extensive investigations of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research have only been 
touched upon. It has long been the writer's 
feeling that, even for the soundest minds, there 
is danger of becoming unbalanced in lingering 
too long over these occult phases of our nature, 
in giving too much attention to the subliminal 
consciousness, and in turning too much away 
from the everyday consciousness. 
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Another phase of the subject not discussed in 
this book, is that represented by a group of 
investigators, who look on all experiences of a 
transcendental nature as an evidence of in- 
sanity, or of a morbid pathological condition. 
Thus Troilo, in his " Misticismo Modemo," 
declares mysticism to be a dim reminiscence of 
the childhood of the race, a morbid atavistic 
survival, which must be entirely wiped out as 
the progress of civilization goes on. " Mysti- 
cism is not a prelude of the future, but an 
echo of the past ; not a sunrise but a sunset." 

In reading the discussions of these men who 
would make all spiritual aspirations the morbid 
expression of a pathological state of mind, we 
cannot help feeling that the morbid element 
lies not so much in the thing itself, as in the 
eye that sees it. 

It is true that a vast amount of extrava- 
gance, exaggeration, and grotesque fancies 
have inundated the field of transcendentalism ; 
it is true that nowhere else has there been 
so much meaningless language, monotonous 
repetition of conventional S3rmbols, and empty 
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ejaculations; that nowhere else is there so 
much danger of losing sight of common-sense 
and reason, of being carried away by spiritual 
pride and indifference to the world; in short 
nowhere else is there so much need of the 
prayer addressed to the Virgin Mary by St. 
Bernard in favor of Dante, just before the 
great vision was vouchsafed him ; — 

Ancor ti prego, Regina che puoi 
Go che tu vuoli, che conservi sani, 

Dopo tanto veder, gli affetti suoi ; 
Vinca tua guardia i movimenti umani.^ 

Yet in spite of all this Charles Kingsley is 
nearer to the truth than Nordau, Lom- 
broso and Troilo, when he declares that if we 
examine patiently, charitably and philosoph- 
ically what the saints and mystics really were 
and what they were not, we should find that 
in them, after all bodily illusions, all pardon- 
able confusions between the object and the 

^ This yet, I pray thee, Queen, 
Who canst do what thou wilt ; that in him thou 
Wouldst, after all he hath beheld, preserve 
Affection sound, and human passion quell. 

Par. XXXIII, 34. 
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subject had been eliminated, there still re- 
mained in each and every one of them, and 
not to be explained away by any theory of 
diseased body or mind, one of the very loveliest 
and noblest human characteristics. " And on 
that discovery," he continues, "the question 
must have followed — ^was that too the prod- 
uct of disease? And to that there can be, I 
trust, but one answer from the many. If 
here and there a man shall be found daring 
enough to assert that the most exquisite de- 
velopment of humanity is grounded on a lie; 
that its seemingly loveliest flowers are but 
fungi bred of corruption, then the general 
heart of mankind will give their cynicism the 
lie and answer : * Not so ! this is too beauti- 
ful and too righteous to have been bom of 
aught but God.' '' 

The subject, then, treated in this book is 
neither esoteric, nor morbid, nor pathological, 
but those experiences that come from time to 
time to all men, which are in their essence 
wholesome and fraught wth blessing to the in- 
dividual as well as to humanity at large. It 
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is better not to dwell too much upon them, not 
to analyze them too closely, especially not to 
seek after them by artificial means ; but to live 
our lives in the sunlit, everyday world, strong 
for the right, kind and gentle to our fellow 
men, and ministering to their pains; yet sensi- 
tive to all influences and presences from the 
spirit world. And when the breeze of heaven 
swells our sails and drives our bark toward the 
Blessed Isles, ever ready with change of wind 
and tide, to return to the world of human loves 
and human duties — 

" Far oflF the spell-doomed world withdrawn the 

while. 
Looms like a dim-seen land through dazzling 

mist; 
And lips like those our childhood fancy kissed. 
With air-bred harmonies the spirit beguile. 
The charm dissolves ; we linger till a breeze. 
No tempest now, a peace attempered gale, 
Risen all unwist bears us on bright, smooth seas 
Back to the world, with steadied course to sail. 
Freighted with wisdom, patience and heartsease, 
A treasure that with years shall more prevail. 



CHAPTER 11. 

WHAT IS THE SENSE OF THE INFINITE? 

More and more in these later years has the 
world come to recognize the fact that human 
consciousness is no simple thing; that even in 
the sanest and soundest of men there are 
depths of soul experience which seem inex- 
plicable on any other grounds than, on the one 
hand, by the theory of a spiritual universe, 
surrounding and interpenetrating the material 
universe — and on the other hand, by the 
theory of a certain function or instinct of the 
soul which enables it from time to time to 
become conscious of the spiritual world. This 
thought has been beautifully expressed by 
Emerson in the following well-known passage : 
— " It is a secret which every intelligent man 
quickly learns, that beyond the energy of his 
possessed and conscious intellect he is capable 
9 
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of new energy (as of an intellect doubled on 
itself) by abandonment to the nature of things; 
that besides his power as an individual man, 
there is a great public power upon which he 
can draw, by unlocking at all risks his human 
doors, and suffering the ethereal tides to roll 
and circulate through him." 

What the great American mystic here utters 
in his eloquent periods, has been more recently 
received as a philosophical or even scientific 
fact. Certain psychologists of the day have 
gravely discussed, and many have even 
adopted, a theory of consciousness which, fore- 
shadowed by the theory of unconscious cere- 
bration taught by Leibnitz, Hamilton and Car- 
jpenter, is now known as the doctrine of the 
sub-liminal or the sub-conscious self. Lotze, 
one of the most distinguished of those phil- 
osophers who have endeavored to harmonize 
the ideal with the real, has declared that 
" Within us lurks a world whose form we im- 
perfectly apprehend, and whose working, 
when in particular phases it comes under our 
notice, surprises us with foreshadowings of 
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unknown depths of our being " ; and again he 
says, " the light of consciousness only plays on 
the surface of the waters of the unfathomable 
depths of personality." Among all the dis- 
ciples of the doctrine of the sub-liminal con- 
sciousness, no one has investigated these subtle 
phenomena with more care and sincerity than 
the late Frederic Myers, who has summed up 
the results of his own investigations and those 
of others in the following brief, yet compre- 
hensive formula: — ^" There exists around us 
a spiritual universe, and that universe is in 
actual relation with the material. From the 
spiritual universe comes the energy which 
maintains the material, the energy which 
makes the life of each individual spiritual. 
Our spirits are supported by a perpetual in- 
drawing of this energy and the vigor of that 
indrawal is perpetually changing, much as 
the vigor of our absorption of material nutri- 
ment changes from hour to hour." 

It is not our business here to discuss the value 
of this theory. Of the psychologists some are 
for, but perhaps by far the greater number ^^^ 
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against it. Whichever side we may take, how- 
ever, we must all acknowledge that it affords 
a convenient figure, a means of discussing 
many obscure and vague psychological and re- 
ligious phenomena. And yet in its essence 
the doctrine of the sub-liminal consciousness 
is by no means new. Though clothed in scien- 
tific terminology, though based on the investi- 
gations of honest and distinguished scholars, 
it is none the less a form of that old mystical 
instinct which is so deeply rooted in the human 
heart, that nothing can ever tear it out; the 
instinct to sweep away the barriers of space 
and time and to come into direct communica- 
tion with the divine or spiritual world. 

Like most other terms that refer to the 
vague, indefinite mental experiences of man- 
kind, mysticism is a difficult word to define. 
It means different things to different individ- 
uals, to different religions, and to different 
ages. To the Greeks it was originally applied 
to the secret worship of various divinities, and 
the word itself is derived from fivav to keep 
the lips (or eyes) closed, i. e. not to reveal the 
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mysteries connected with the worship of the 
god. This simple meaning, however, was 
soon lost and forgotten; and as far as the 
word had any etymological signification at all, 
it was defined as closing the senses, and even 
the mind and will, to the outside world, in 
order that the soul might be undisturbed in its 
spiritual union with the supernatural powers. 

To-day every man who discusses this sub- 
ject has a definition of his own. Professor 
Muensterberg seems hardly to differentiate it 
from common superstition. Others use it as 
a mere S)monym of Romanticism. Thus in his 
" Misticismo Moderno " Troilo gives the defi- 
nition of mysticism as " sadness of sunset and 
undefinable fear of the dawn, echoes of the 
past and tremblings of the future, visions, 
hallucinations and dreams; a pallid fluctuating 
phantasmagoria which takes the place of 
reality." 

We turn from this lugubrious definition to 
more cheerful ones. To Nettleship, " true 
mysticisip is the belief that everything in 
being what it is, is ssrmbolic of something 
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more " ; or as Luthardt says, " Nature is a 
world of symbolism, a rich hieroglyphic book ; 
everything visible conceals an invisible mystery 
and the last mystery of all is God." As we 
shall see later, however, this is only a phase or 
form of mysticism, not its essence. 

Professor Seth says that mysticism is "a 
phase of thought, or rather perhaps of feeling, 
which appears in connection with the endeavor 
of the human mind to grasp the divine essence 
or ultimate reality, and enjoy the blessedness 
of actual communion with the Highest." 

Bigg sees mystics in all those who believe 
in the Unseen; Harnack declares that by 
" mysticism there is to be understood nothing 
but theological piety." To Caird it is " relig- 
ion in its most concentrated and exclusive 
form, that attitude of man in which all other 
relations are swallowed up in the relation of 
the soul to God." 

The most recent and in many respects the 
most satisfactory definition of all is given by 
Inge, in his excellent book on "Christian Mys- 
ticism," " Religious mysticism may be de- 
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fined as an attempt to realize the presence of 
the living God in the soul and in nature, or 
more generally, as the attempt to realize in 
thought and feeling the immanence of the tem- 
poral in the eternal, and of the eternal in the 
temporal; a supernatural and passive attrac- 
tion of the soul towards God, proceeding from 
an internal illumination and ardor, which an- 
ticipates reflection, surpasses human efforts 
and is capable of having a reflex effect upon 
the body at once marvellous and irresistible." 
Finally we have the definition of the Catho- 
lic historians of mysticism. Thus Gorres, in 
his extensive treatise, applies the term to all 
sorts of supernatural manifestations of a spir- 
itual commerce between the soul and the divine 
and demoniacal powers that rule the world. 
While Ribet, in his more recent work "La 
Mystique Divine," covering the same field as 
Gorres, says that "mysticism designates in 
the first place the truths inaccessible to the 
created understanding of which God gives the 
formula by a positive revelation ; " and better 
still, "the supernatural, secret and habitual 
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relations invisible to consciousness itself, by 
which God raises the creature above its sphere, 
and introduces it into a superior world, the 
access to which is by nature prohibited to the 
creature. Mysticism, then, embraces all that 
part of sacred learning, which expounds the 
principles and formulates the rules of Chris- 
tian perfection; that is to say, of the ascen- 
sion of the soul toward God." Mysticism of 
this type often approaches magic and theurgy. 
This has always been especially true of. Ori- 
ental mysticism, whether Persian Sufism, Mo- 
hammedan Yoga, or esoteric Buddhism, in 
which we clearly see to what extreme lengths 
the mystical instinct can go. 

The subject of this book is not, however, 
mysticism, in any of the above senses, but a 
far broader phenomenon of human experience, 
which we may term here the sense of the In- 
finite, or the transcendental sense, and which, 
though largely coincident with a composite 
definition which might be made from the above 
single definitions, overlaps them all, and ex- 
tends into fields that are not purely religious. 
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Taken in its widest significance, and especi- 
ally in its saner and more rational use, trans- 
cendentalism, may be defined as that instinct or 
sense or feeling of the human soul by means 
of which it is drawn out of everyday consci- 
ousness, and brought into an elevated state of 
mind, by the contemplation or vision of those 
things which arouse within us a sense of time- 
less Being, of the Absolute, the Infinite, the 
One. It is more or less identical with the aes- 
thetic sense, with a feeling for abstract ideas, 
for things regarded as totality, and with what 
has been called the " cosmic emotion," aroused 
by the thought of the universe at large. In all 
phases of mysticism, whetfier Oriental or Occi- 
dental, whether overlaid with magic rites and 
superstitions, or sinking into a state of abso- 
lute negation of all existence, this idea of 
Eternity, of timeless Being, of the One, of the 
Infinite is never wanting. 

Of course it is only figuratively that we can 

speak of a sense of the Infinite. Many will 

undoubtedly deny the existence of such a 

thing, and will declare that all experiences in 

2 
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which it is said to exist are based on mere illu- 
sion. And yet there certainly does seem to be 
something in the human soul that corresponds 
to a sense, or at least to an intellectual convic- 
tion, which produces upon us the effect of 
knowing a spiritual fact with the same cer- 
tainty that we know a material fact. Pro- 
fessor William James has, with his usual 
charm and interest, discussed this subject in 
one of the chapters of his book on the 
"Varieties of Religious Experience.*' "The 
whole array of our instances," he says, *' leads 
to something like this. It is as if there were 
in the human consciousness, a sense of reality, 
a feeling of objective presence, a perception 
of what we call something there, more deep 
and general than any of the special and par- 
ticular senses by which the current psychology 
supposes existent realities to be originally re- 
vealed." And again he says : " Such is the 
human ontological imagination, and such is 
the convincingness of what it brings to birth. 
Unpicturable beings are realized, and realized 
with an intensity almost like that of an 
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hallucination. They determine our vital atti- 
tude as decisively as the vital attitude of 
lovers is determined by the habitual sense by 
which each is haunted of the other's being in 
the world." 

Professor James in the above-mentioned 
work gives examples of such a sense of the Un- 
seen, as he terms it, many of which, however, 
unfortunately occur in the case of unknown or 
anonymous individuals. This takes away 
something of their value as witnesses, for as 
Dante says, those who illustrate their teachings 
by human examples should do 

come vento 
Che le piik alte cime piu percuote.^ 

Yet there are many witnesses whose dis- 
tinguished position and sound and sane char- 
acter lend force to their testimony. " In us 
all," declares Schelling, " there dwells a secret, 
wonderful power, by means of which we may 

1 As the wind 
Which strikes most the highest summits. 

Par. XVII. 133. 
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retire from the changes of time, into our inner 
self, stripped of all that which came to it from 
outward things, and there under the form of 
unchangeableness, gaze upon the Eternal. 
This vision is the innermost and most genu- 
ine experience from which alone depends all 
that we know or believe of the supernatural 
world." This power of the soul he terms 
" intellectual intuition." 

So Schleiermacher, in his " Reden fiber die 
Religion " declares the essence of all his teach- 
ing to consist in the importance of the individ- 
ual, the place of intuition, everything a 
revelation of the universe, the universe itself 
one glorious, eternally active whole. By going 
back in thought, he tells us, we reach a mysti- 
cal point beyond which we cannot go, but 
which is the source of all our knowledge. This 
is the touch of our spirit with the universe, 
whereby " like the touch of lips that love, there 
are large mutual understandings." And again, 
in language which suggests much of the so- 
called New Thought of to-day, he declares that 
"this waking of the sense for the universe is 
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the larger life. Fear unmixed it cannot be, 
but may be fear feebly changing to love, and 
everything from fear to the perfect love which 
makes us feel that we are one with the universe, 
without a doubting or jarring note." In de- 
scribing this union of the soul with the uni- 
verse, Schleiermacher rises to almost lyrical 
rhapsodies : — " This intuition is fleeting and 
transparent as the vapor which the dew 
breathes on blossom and fruit, it is bashful 
and tender as a maiden's kiss, it is holy and 
fruitful as a bridal embrace. Nor is it merely 
like, it is all this. It is the first contact of the 
universal life with an individual. It is the 
holy wedlock of the universe with the in- 
carnated reason for a creative productive em- 
brace. It is immediate, raised above all error 
and misunderstanding; you lie directly on the 
bosom of the Infinite world. In that moment 
you are its soul. Through one part of your 
nature you feel, as your own, all its powers 
and its endless life." -L 

In our own times Max MuUer makes relig- 
ion consist alone in the sense of the Infinite, 
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— " Religion," he says, " is a mental faculty, 
which independent of, nay, in spite of sense 
and reason, enables man to apprehend the 
Infinite under different names and under vary- 
ing disguises. Without that faculty, no relig- 
ion would be possible; and if we will but listen 
we can hear in all religions a groaning of the 
spirit, a struggle to conceive the inconceivable, 
to utter the unutterable; a longing after the 
Infinite is a love of God." 

These definitions by recent individuals, 
however, only reproduce the testimony of 
countless persons in the past. From the earli- 
est times there has existed the belief that a man 
has two eyes, the eye of the body, and the 
eye of the soul; and just as the eye of the body 
is formed to see the outer show of things, so 
the eye of the soul is formed to see the spiritual 
world. Plato who stands at the beginning of 
all philosophy of the spiritual world, speaks 
of the eye of the soul in many places; and in 
our own age no one has better expressed this 
thought than Goethe, 
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War'nicht das Auge sonnenhaft 
Wie konnten wir zur Sonne blicken? 
War'nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie konnt' uns gottliches entziicken?* 

Most people of a prosaic or unsentimental 
turn of mind, are apt to look on all mystically 
inclined persons as unbalanced. Not every one 
is so broad as Professor William James, who 
although he confesses that he himself is not 
naturally in sympathy with mysticism, gives 
it its true significance. Yet in spite of the 
vast amount of rubbish heaped upon trans- 
cendentalism, it forms to-day, and always has 
formed, an integral part of the life of the hu- 
man soul. All men have had a touch, how- 
ever fleeting, of this ejcperience. Some arc 
naturally inclined to it, others are not. In the 
same individual it may manifest itself at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. In the young, it 
is often produced by romantic love; in the old 
by a deepening sense of religion. Even men 

^ W^re not our eyes in nature like the sun 
How could we to the sun look up ? 
Were not within us the very power of God himself, 
How could the divine enrapture us ? 
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of the world, hard-headed business and pro- 
fessional men, who would seem to be the last 
persons to yield to such things, have often, 
especially in their later life, become subject to 
it, even in its morbid expression. The reader 
may well remember cases of such men devo- 
ting their declining years to theosophy and 
similar cults. It is the mystical element in 
Christian Science which in an age of material- 
ism and cold denial, has attracted so many 
people of education and refinement; and it is 
precisely this element which has given them 
what is the best thing in life— peace and tran- 
quillity. 

The transcendental or mystical experience 
in its purer form never comes from the lower 
and grosser sides of our nature. All great 
mystics have been agreed in this, from the days 
of the Psalmist, when he exclaims: — "Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? Or who 
shall stand in His holy place? He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn de- 
ceitfully;" — ^to Emerson, who declares that 
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the "sublime vision comes to the pure and 
simple soul in a clean and chaste body." 

This experience is never induced by selfish 
gratifications; by the pleasures of eating and 
drinking, although diet in a restrictive sense 
plays an important part in the practical rules 
of some kinds of mysticism, and although the 
indulgence of intoxicating liquors and the 
various kinds of narcotics may induce a false 
form of the true experience. So likewise in 
the contemplation of one's own prosperity, 
fine houses, social position, political influence, 
success in business, whatever feelings of exul- 
tation these things may induce, there is never 
anything approaching the transcendental ex- 
perience. 

In this there is a co nstant goiny out of ou r- 
selves, a yearning and stretching after the ob- 
ject desired. Just as a man stretches forth 
his hand to touch an object a little beyond his 
reach ; just as in trying to remember a forgot- 
ten name or a forgotten dream, there is a 
mental reaching out; so in all transcendental 
states there is a similar spiritual reaching out 
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towards the invisible powers that draw the soul 
outward and upward. This spiritual reaching 
forth is especially characteristic of religious 
mysticism, and has found frequent expression 
in literature, as in the lines of Tennyson's 
** In Memoriam *' : — 

I falter where I firmly trod 
And falling with my weight of cares. 
Upon the world's great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God ; 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and g^ope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 

Hence, too, the involuntary lifting of the 
hand toward heaven, and the uplifted eye in 
prayer; attitudes which occur almost univer- 
sally in all picturesque and statuesque depic- 
tion of prayer and ecstatic contemplation. 
This psychological sense of a stretching ui>- 
ward gives a quasi rational explanation of all 
those wonderful experiences of mediaeval 
saints, in which the body is lifted from the 
ground in the ecstatic intensity of mystical 
contemplation. The straining upward of the 
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soul was supposed to have an actual physical 
effect on the body. Indeed this theory is 
gravely advanced in the above mentioned work 
of Gorres.* 

In all provinces in which the transcendental 
feeling is induced it comes onlywhen we look ^lA/^-*. *-*-. 
away from the particular to the general, from # /^^~^^ A 

the detail to the idea, from the outer form to ; ^ • iT 5 * 
the spiritual content. The sight of rivers and i ^ • . ^* 

plains, flowers and trees, may give us pleasure, 
and yet have nothing mystical in it. The man 
who looks over his broad estates, who shows 
his garden to a friend, who is proud of the 
mountains of his native land, may yet be as 
prosaic as Peter Bell, of whom the poet wrote. 

The primrose on the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more ; 

1 These stories concerning the sahits are not necessarily 
the result of voluntary deception. If a person in an excited 
state of nervousness, gazes steadily at a statue of the Virgin 
especially if a cloud of incense rises above it, it is very easy 
to imagine that it moves. So in the same way a feeling of 
lightness, of ** treading on air/' as we call it, may make a 
person absorbed in contemplation really believe he has risen 
from the ground. 
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while to Thoreau, says Moncure D. Conway, 
" every plant, flower, fish, frog, or lizard was 
transformed by the wand of his knowledge 
from the low form into which the spell of our 
ignorance had reduced it into a mystic beauty." 

The same thing is true of the relation of the 
sexes. The love of woman when merely sen- 
sual has nothing mystical about it; licentious- 
ness is a sure means of destroying that sense 
of the " Ewig Weibliche " which has produced 
so much of the highest art and literature, and 
which is surely one of the greatest blessings 
of humanity. "As the alchemists strive to 
make gold out of base metals " even so is it 
with "those who would make love out of 
sensuality and self-interest." 

We see then that the presence of physical de- 
sire or possession whether in nature or in love, 
is at variance with the sense of the Infinite. 
The world in which these mystic gleams visit 
us, must be a purified and altruistic one. This 
is likewise true of religious formalism, wherein 
whatever is a matter of form, lifeless and cold, 
or a matter of dogma or theological dispute, 
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is at variance with mysticism, although the 
picturesque forms of the Roman Church, the 
candles, incense, music, the great cathedrals, 
with the light from the outside, sifted through 
the stained glass windows, are capable of pro- 
ducing something of the same mood. This, 
however, is rather from the side of art than of 
religion. 

There is nothing in which all writers on mys- 
ticism agree more fully than the necessity of 
fleeing from the haunts of men. For all the 
bustle and turmoil^ competition and ambition 
that make up the business, political and social 
life are utterly incompatible with the trans- 
cendental mood. All men who have experi- 
enced this mood feel instinctively this truth. 
Thus Plato tells us in the "Phaedo*' that 
** thought is best when the mind is gathered 
unto herself and none of these things trouble 
her; neither sounds nor sights nor pain nor 
any pleasure ; when she has as little as possible 
to do with the body and has no bodily sense or 
feeling, but is aspiring after being." 

In this and other passages, Plato has not 
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only practically founded the via negativa of 
mediaeval saints — ^but he gives expression to 
one of the most common phases of soul ex- 
perience on the part of those who strive to 
live the intellectual and the spiritual life. Not 
only do we find the same feeling in Neo-Plato- 
nists and Stoics, in mediaeval saints, and in 
Buddhists and Sufis of the Oriental world, but 
also in men of our own time, in the midst of 
the full tide of western civilization. Says 
Goethe, " Men must retire from the world from 
time to time, for the world with its loud and 
superficial activity interferes with the awaken- 
ing for the best." " The man," says Schiller, 
*'who wants to be himself, who strives for 
inner harmony, must live as a stranger to his 
surroundings, a stranger to his time; he must 
remove himself from the belittling influences 
of the ambitions of the multitude, scorn all 
participation in the quest for outward success; 
fill himself with what the best and finest of all 
ages have dreamed and accomplished ; he must 
dwell in the idea of the beautiful." 

This impulse to solitude is one of the most 
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characteristic features of all great poets, art- 
ists, philosophers and saints. Even men who 
have played a great part in active affairs of 
life, like Petrarch and Goethe, feel that " nos- 
talgic d'un bonheur inconnu," which seems so 
inconsistent with the busy world. 

This mood, however, is by no means the 
same as that spirit of aloofness which comes 
from snobbishness, Pharasaism, or cynical and 
blase selfishness. It is not the same as that 
felt by Alceste in Moliere's " Misanthrope," 
who, disgusted by the universal insincerity of 
mankind, would fain, as he says, be left 
alone, — 

" Dans ce petit coin sombre avec men noir chagrin." 

Nor is it the cold heartless spirit of the 
Stoics, who think only of self, who work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling 
with no thought of their fellow men. 

The true " reine Entfremdung," as Goethe 
calls it, means that state of mind, half mysti- 
cal, in which our hearts may be full of love I/' 
and compassion for humanity; in which we 
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may move in and out among men; and yet 
feel an exaltation, a lifting up, a sense of one- 
ness with the Infinite. We may look out 
upon the scene of the world, the eager 
struggling multitude, with all its haste and 
confusion, its meanness, and its cruelty, with 
a feeling of pity for those who are caught in 
its grip, and a sense of nearness to God, a 
feeling as if we gazed on all these things 
atgainst the background of eternity. It was 
this feeling of mystical or spiritual aloofness, 
which caused Dante to cry out in his 
" Paradiso/'— 

O insensata cura dei mortal!, 
Quanto son difettivi siUogismi 
Quei che ti fanno in basso batter I'ali.^ 

There are different degrees of the transcen- 
dental experience; some vague, evanescent, 
passing away and leaving but little effect be- 
hind other than that of a pleasant dream. 
There come flashes, probably to every man in 

1 O fond anxiety of mortal men t 
How vain and inconclusive arguments 
Are those, which make thee beat thy wings below. 

Par, XI, I. 
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the course of his lifetime; it may be in reading 
poetry, or listening to a sermon, or walking 
over the fields or through the woods. " One 
look at the face of heaven and earth," says 
Emerson, "lays all petulance at rest and 
soothes us to wiser conviction;" and again, 
" we know that the secret of the world is pro- 
found; but who or what shall be our in- 
terpreter, we know not. A mountain ramble, 
a new style of face, a new poem, may put the 
key into our hands." 

Many and varied are these openings into the 
Infinite; birth and death — ^the coming into the 
world from the unknown, the flitting across 
the lighted chamber of life, and the passing 
out once more into the unknown beyond — 
how can they help filling us with the sense of 
the infinite mystery by which we are sur- 
rounded ? And many are the phases of nature 
and art, and literature and life, that arouse the 
sense of the Infinite; single words or short 
phrases fraught with a sudden and mighty 
transcendental meaning, like those heard By 
St. Francis on that fateful day of 1209 in the 
3 
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Church of the Portiuncula ; or by Martin 
Luther in the Santa Scala at Rome or John 
Wesley in the little chamber in Aldersgate 
Street, London; single lines of poetry like 
those of Shakspere's Tempest, 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, — and our little life 
Is rotmded with a sleep. 

Oftentimes the reading of a book has had the 
strange power of inducing the transcendental 
mood; as in the case of St. Augustine, who 
tells us how the " Hortensius " of Cicero had 
roused him to higher ideals; or Fichte read- 
ing Kant's "Critique of Practical Reason," 
and crying out : " It raises my whole being to 
an indescribable elevation, above all earthly 
considerations, and gives me a peace I have 
never felt before." But perhaps the book that 
has had the greatest influence in this respect, is 
the " Divina Commedia " of Dante, the great 
Italian poet, who stands, in the words of 
Schelling, in the sanctum sanctorum where 
poetry and prophecy meet in one. Countless 
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testimonies could be given as to the transcen- 
dental influence exerted by this great poem of 
the earth and air. We have room for only 
one here. When Longfellow came home one 
day and found his wife burnt to death by a 
tragic accident, he sought occupation and com- 
fort in the labor of translating Dante's poem ; 
and in a beautiful sonnet he tells us how he 
found a refuge and solace in that great book : 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door, 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 
Lay down his burden and with reverent feet. 

Enter and cross himself, and on the floor, 

Kneel to repeat his pater-noster o'er. 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street. 

Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate. 

Kneeling in prayer and not ashamed to pray. 

The tumult of die time disconsolate. 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away 

While the eternal ages watch and wait 

One of the most potent of these "openings 
into the Infinite" is art; in all true works of 
which, says Carlyle, " wilt thou discern eter- 
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nity looking into time, the Godlike rendered 
visible." Schleiermacher declares, " If it is 
true that there are sudden conversions whereby 
in men, thinking of nothing less than of lifting 
themselves above the finite, in a moment, as by 
an immediate, inward illumination the sense 
for the highest comes forth and surprises them 
by its splendor, I believe that more than any- 
thing else, the sight of a great and sublime 
work of art can accomplish this miracle/' 

Yet this art must be more than imitation of 
nature, or the mere pleasure it gives by means 
of perfect form or flawless technique. Just 
as not all phases of nature or merely formal 
religion give the mystical mood, so pictures of 
stilUlehen or a Dutch kirmess, or the merely 
frankly nude form of French art, however per- 
fect the technique may be, however it may 
please the practised eye of the connoisseur, 
may have nothing to do with the transcen- 
dental sense. Only that form of art or 
music or poetry which induces a feeling of the 
airov8aion;s, " High-Seriousness," as Matthew 
Arnold calls it, belongs to the province of the 
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transcendental. It is this forni of art of 
which Schopenhauer speaks when he says, 
" Such is the splendid dower of Beauty, either 
in nature or in art; it carries us beyond the 
Individual to their universal and everlasting 
meaning; it shows us in its specific mode of 
delineation, that infinite and absolute being, 
which each individual really rests upon, if he 
could only see far enough. This faculty of 
vision avails, at least for a time, to lull cares 
and anxiety to sleep, to silence the cravings of 
the individual will and to give us even in the ' 
waste of the world, a brief taste of the Sabbath 
repose of the blessed." 

As a matter of fact the sense of the Infinite, 
like all other phases of soul-experience, 
has undergone an advancing development, be- 
coming less and less subject to extravagance 
and more and more refined. In early days it 
was almost entirely religious, largely charged 
with magic and theurgy. In the centuries that 
have gone, it has become purified in religion, 
while it has broadened out and spread over 
other fields, producing the mystical contem- 
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plation of nature and a spiritualized form of 
romantic sexual love, developing to a far 
greater extent the feeling for cosmic beauty. 

Perhaps in no one thing is this so true as in 
music, which is practically the only art in 
which modem civilization owes nothing to the 
ancients. Harmonic music is a product of 
mediaeval Europe, and is due to the combina- 
tion of Christian sentiment, Teutonic genius, 
and Italian art. In the words of Rambaud, 
"the elaboration of this musical art, more 
powerful and more penetrating, in many re- 
spects, than the other arts, has revealed_ in the 
human soul faculties which antiquity had never 
suspected." The transcendental power of 
music is seen in all forms, from the tender 
pathos of the German folk song to the most 
elaborate opera of our own day. In the latter 
case, however, there is a certain discordant 
tone, given by the sharp contrast between the 
sense of the Infinite aroused by such an opera, 
for instance, as the " Parsifal," and the great 
crowd of beauty and fashion, that throng the 
hall, radiating on all sides the frivolity, the 
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superficiality, and even the vice, so character- 
istic of the " great sinful cities " where alone 
such elaborate productions can be given. 

Personal influence is perhaps the most im- 
portant element in the advancement of the 
moral and intellectual and religious life. The 
history of the world is the history of its great 
personalities. It was not so much what 
Socrates taught as the example he gave ; and, 
says Professor Kiihnemann of Schiller, " He 
was not a great historical scholar, but in spite 
of this he had caught the tone which makes 
the great university teacher; for he is only 
such who sees his own work under the highest 
point of view, and leads his pupils to the 
noblest efforts. He gave his young friends to 
carry away with them through life what is 
more powerful than any learned instruction 
and what experience shows is alone held in 
grateful remembrance, the memory of a great 
and pure character, the memory of a complete 



man." 



Hence one of the most frequent " openings 
into the Infinite *' is the character of spiritually 
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min ded m en. Not men like Mephistopheles, 
who possess a spirit — " der stets verneint " — 
or like Chanifort — ^whose conversation in the 
morning, says Madame Helvetius, " spoils my 
whole day " ; but those whose minds have been 
fixed on high and holy things. To approach 
such men elevates us, and in talking with 
them we feel the touch of the eternal; nay 
"even though they sleep they seem to purify 
the air and their houses seem to adorn the 
landscape and strengthen the laws." 

Of such spiritual personalities, prophet and 
preacher have always been the leading ex- 
amples; and it may be that the futility of 
much of the preaching of to-day, when so 
often it seems, — 

che le pecorelle, che non sanno, 
Toman del pasco pasciute di vento,* — 

is largely due to the fact that the mind of the 
preacher himself is not set on eternal things. 

1 The unsuspecting sheep 
Return from the pasture fed with wind. 

Par, XXIX, io6u 
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What the true preacher can do in opening 
up to men the Infinite can be seen in the 
following passage from Schleiermacher's 
" Reden fiber die Religion," — " He comes for- 
ward to present to the sympathetic contempla- 
tion of others his own heart as stirred by 
God. And, by leading them into the region 
of religion, where he is at home, he would 
infect them with his own feeling. He utters 
divine things and in solemn silence the congre- 
gation follow his inspired speech. If he unveils 
a hidden wonder, or links with prophetic as- 
surance the future to the present, or by new 
example confirms old truths, or if his fiery 
imagination enchants him in visions into an- 
other part of the world and into another order 
of things, the trained sense of the congrega- 
tion accompanies him throughout. On re- 
turning from his wanderings through the 
Kingdom of God into himself, his heart and 
the hearts of all, are but the common seat of 
the same feeling/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL VIEW OF 
NATURK 

We have discussed briefly some of the so- 
called openings into the Infinite, but we have 
not as yet touched upon the three most im- 
portant of them all — ^nature, Romantic love, 
and religion. 

It is customary to regard mysticism as a 
peculiarly religious phenomenon; and it is true 
that it has ever been closely associated with the 
religious instinct, and that in ancient times it 
was almost exclusively confined to religion or 
philosophy; which terms, however, were prac- 
tically identical in the fountain-head of all 
modem transcendentalism, Neo-Platonism. 
Gradually, the transcendental sense has 
broadened and deepened as the centuries 
have gone on. We shall see later how re^ 
42 
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ligious transcendentalism, or mysticism has 
been completely changed. In the immediately 
following pages we shall discuss the influence 
of this sense in two fields which were prac- 
tically uncultivated by the ancient world, 
nature and Romantic love. 

There are four ways in which we may regard 
nature; one in which. her great forces are 
looked upon as the manifestation of unseen 
powers, good or evil. This is the earliest form 
in all nations, and thus we find the thunder- 
bolt looked upon as the weapon of Jove, the 
mighty earth-shaking ocean transformed into 
Neptune, the sun into Apollo and the moon 
into Diana. So too the eternal contest between 
day and night, summer and winter, was trans- 
formed into a contest between Thor and 
Wodan, between Balder and Loki ; while with 
cosmic imagination the final destruction of the 
visible universe was conceived under the form 
of the Gdtterddmmerung. 

Then, again, there is the scientific interest 
which leads men to study plants and animals 
j^nd hills and rivers and the courses and mo- 
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tions of the stars in the heavens. This too is 
not confined to modem times, although science 
has had such a marvellous development in our 
own day. The extraordinary observations of 
the Egyptian astronomers^ the famous museum 
of Alexandria, and especially the achievements 
and influence of Aristotle, teach us that scien- 
tific interest in nature is no new thing. The 
same thing is true of the utilitarian interest in 
nature, the feeling of satisfaction in broad 
meadows and planted fields, the aesthetic and 
self-complacent enjoyment of one's pleasant 
gardens, and the comfort of living in houses 
built on the seashore to catch the cool breezes 
in summer, all phases of which feeling find 
frequent illustration in the " culturgeschichte '' 
of Greece and Rome. 

In all these forms of interest in nature the 
transcendental element is wanting, except per- 
haps in the first. Yet even there fear was 
the prevailing sentiment felt toward the un- 
seen powers behind the natural forces, and the 
object of religious worship was rather the 
propitiation of an angry god, who after all 
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was little more than a glorified man, than 
the impulse to gain through love the spiritual 
communion with supernatural beings which is 
the essence of mysticism. This mystical view 
of nature is closely connected with the senti- 
mental and romantic view, and is almost en- 
tirely modem. If the Greeks and Romans felt 
it they at least gave no expression to it, and 
failed to recognize its importance in art and 
literature. 

During the whole of the Middle Ages, 
mysticism was practically confined to religion 
alone. Believing more or less the old Mani- 
chaean doctrine that all matter was evil; look- 
ing upon the world as destined to destruction, 
— ^regarding the reward in the world to come 
as proportioned to their suffering here, all 
men turned their eyes away from earth to 
heaven. The monkish ideal pervaded the 
whole of the Middle Ages. Turning aside 
from the beauty of nature, scourging the body, 
living ascetic lives, fearing woman as the 
"'janua diaboli/' as TertulHan puts it, the 
saints sought happiness in that unio mystica 
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with the Unseen God, which was the practical 
obliteration and denial of all nature. With 
Dante we behold the beginnings of a great 
change. In the beautiful scene in the Earthly 
Paradise where the Poet sees a lovely woman, 
moving about in a delicious landscape, sing- 
ing, and weaving garlands of flowers in her 
hands, he is told by her the cause of her re- 
joicing, — 

** Voi siete nuovi, e forse perch' lo rido/' 
Comincio ella, " in questo loco, eletto 
Air umana natura per suo nido, 
Maravigliando tienvi alcun sospetto: 
Ma luce rende il salmo DelectasH, 
Che puote disnebbiar vostro intelletto." ^ 

Ruskin has called this passage — perhaps with 
some extravagance — for the purpose of nature 
study, " By much the most important, not only 
in Dante, but in the whole circle of poetry. 
For it contains the first great confession of 

^ Strangers ye come ; and haply in this place, 
That cradled human nature in her birth. 
Wondering, ye not without suspicion view 
My smiles ; but that sweet strain of psalmody 
*' ThoQ Lord hast made me glad," inU give ye light 
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the discovery by the human race, that their 
happiness was not in themselves, and that 
their labor was not to have their own ser- 
vice as its chief end. It embodies in a few 
syllables the sealing difference between the 
Greek and the mediaeval — in that the for- 
mer sought the flower and the herb for his 
own use, the lattter for God's honor; the 
former, primarily and on principle, contem- 
plated his own beauty and the workings of 
his own mind; and the latter, primarily and 
on principle, contemplated Christ's beauty and 
the workings of the mind of Christ." 

It is not the place here to follow the develop- 
ment of the modern view of nature, to discuss 
the various ways in which Petrarch and others 
after him turned men's eyes to the beauty of 
hill and valley, bird and flower, and especially 
the charm of high mountains, which Petrarch 
was the first modern man to climb for an 
avowedly sesthetic purpose. All these things 
found a climax in the Romantic school of 
literature and art, in the eighteenth and es- 
pecially the nineteenth century, represented in 
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Germany by Goethe and Schiller, in France by 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine, in England by 
Byron and Shelley. 

One of the characteristic features of this 
Romantic spirit of nature-love was to endow 
nature with a sort of human sensibility. The 
poet full of sorrow, loneliness and disgust of 
life, found comfort and sympathy in the bosom 
of nature. Thus Lamartine writes : 

J'ai trop vu, trop senti, trop aime dans ma vie ; 
Je viens chercher vivant le calme du Lethe. 
Beaux lieux, soyez pour moi ces bords ou Ton 

oublie : 
L'oubli seul d&ormais est ma felicite.^ 

Matthew Arnold, disappointed in love^ flies to 
the mountains of Switzerland and calls upon 
them for comfort, as a child might call upon 
its mother : 

Ah ! calm me, restore me, 

And dry up my tears, 
On thy high mountain platforms. 

Where mom first appears ; 

^ I have seen, felt and loved too much in life ; 
I seek, while still alive the calm of Lethe ; 
Be, fair scenes, the place where I may forget, 
My sole desire henceforth is mere oblivion. 
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Where the white mists, forever, 
Are spread and unfurl'd — 

In the stir of the forces 
Whence issued the world. 



And finally in prose, no less beautiful than 
this poetry, a recent writer, humbled by the 
terrible disgrace that wrecked his life, cries 
out: 

" Nature whose sweet rains fall on the un- 
just and just alike, will have clefts in the rock 
where I may hide, and secret valleys in whose 
silence I may weep undisturbed. She will 
hang the night with stars so that I may walk 
abroad in the darkness without stumbling, and 
send the wind over my footprints so that none 
may track me to my hurt ; she will cleanse me 
in great waters, and with bitter herbs make me 
whole." 

Yet after all, this is not the true mystical 
or transcendental communion with nature. It 
is not the sense of the Infinite that inspires 
the weary soul, but a yearning after human 
sympathy, after peace and rest. One final step, 
in the long progress of nature worship was 
4 
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In which the affections gently lead us on, 
W Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things." 



There can be no doubt that Wordsworth's in- 
fluence is largely responsible for the widely- 
spread sense of a mystical power in the con- 
templation of nature, which marks our own 
time. In even more ecstatic language we read 
the same experience in Richard Jefferies' 
" Story of My Heart." 

" I was not more than eighteen years old " 
he says, " when an inner and esoteric meaning 
began to come to me from all the visible 
universe, and indefinable aspirations filled me. 
I found them in the grass and fields, under the 
trees, on the hill-tops, at sunrise and in the 
night. There was a deeper meaning every- 
where." And again he writes, " I looked at 
the hills, at the dewy grass and then up 
through the elm branches to the sky. In a 
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moment all that was behind me, the house, the 
people, the sounds seemed to disappear, and to 
leave me alone. Involuntarily I drew a long 
breath; then I breathed slowly. My thought, 
or inner consciousness, went up through the 
illumined sky and I was lost in a moment of 
exaltation/' 

All phases of nature are capable of inducing 
the transcendental feeling. Sunset has a 
peculiar power in this respect. We are told 
by Bielschowsky that Goethe could not gaze 
enough upon the setting sun; and what Lord 
Tennyson has called the most beautiful line in 
jJl JEnglish literature, as representing the 
abiding in the transient, is that of Words- 
worth, in which he speaks of the unseen spirit, 

** Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns." i [ 

Morning, likewise, has a special power of open- 
ing to us the doors of the transcendental 
world. "Look at the dawn,'* says Max 
Mtiller, "and forget for a moment your 
astronomy; and I ask you whether, when the 
dark veil of the night is slowly lifted, and the 
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air becomes transparent and alive, and light 
streams forth, you know not whence, you 
would not feel that your eye were looking into 
the very eye of the Infinite ? " 

There is a strange fascination and mystical 
charm in the dawning of a new day; when the 
world is asleep, and sin and uncleanness, and 
sorrow and affliction seem, for the moment, to 
have lapsed into nothingness; when the first 
faint streaks gild the eastern horizon, and the 
light becomes redder and redder, — ^and then 
fades to saffron and gray, as fuller and 
fuller, — 

*^ Dawn like a mighty river comes rolling in." 

The ecstasy produced by this ever recurring 
miracle of the dawn of day, has never been 
more passionately described than by William 
Blake. He was not, like Theophile Gautier, 
"un homme pour qui le monde existe," but 
rather one who, according to his own words, 
did not behold the outward creation— one to 
whom It was indeed hindrance and not ac- 
tion. " What, it will be questioned, when the 
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sun rises do you not see a round disc of fire, 
something like a guinea? Oh, no, no! I see 
an innumerable company of the heavenly host 
crying: — ' Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God 
AUnighty.' " 

There are three phases of nature which 
have at all times been peculiar outlets into the 
spiritual world, the mountains, the sea, and the 
starry heavens. The vast expanse of the sea, 
with its power of giving clean emotion and of 
washing away all troubles of the soul in the 
pure ablution of its multitudinous waters; the 
sea, which is the 

Purger of earth and medicine of men 
Creating a sweet climate by its breath ; 

the sea, which does all this, is likewise capable 

In its mathematic ebb and flow 
of 

Giving a hint of that which changes not. 

Perhaps no one has better expressed the power 
of the sea to induce the sense of the Infinite 
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than Richard Jefferies, in his " Story of My 
Heart," already quoted. "There was a time 
when a weary restlessness came upon me. I 
was weary for the pure, fresh springs of 
thought. Some instinctive feeling uncon- 
trollably drove me to the sea. To get to the 
sea at some quiet spot was my one thought. 
* * * * The great sun shone above, the 
wide sea was before me, the wind came sweet 
and strong from the waves. The life of the 
earth and the sea, the glow of the sun filled 
me. I touched the surge with my hands, I 
lifted my face to the sun, I opened my lips to 
the wind. I prayed aloud in the roar of the 
waves. My soul was strong as the sea and 
prayed with the sea's might. ' Give me ful- 
ness of life, like to the sea and the sun and 
the earth and the air. Give me greatness and 
perfection of soul higher than all things. Give 
me my inexpressible desire which swells in me 
like a tide, give it to me with all the force of 
the sea!'" 

But after all, it is probably the high moun- 
tains which have more than all other phases of 
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nature the power to induce the transcendental 
feeling. This is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that they not only give a sense of vastness in 
a lateral sense, by opening up to the eye dis- 
tant landscapes and widening the horizon on 
all sides, but because they seem to lift the ob- 
server nearer to heaven, opening out to the 
uplifted eye the starry gulfs of infinite space. 
They have been made sacred by religion in all 
times. Yet in the past the inaccessible sum- 
mits of the high mountains were looked upon 
with a feeling of awe and reverence, and 
oftentimes of fear, as the dwelling-place of 
supernatural beings. Even as late as 1865, 
Mr. Whymper found among the guides whom 
he wished to engage in his attempt to scale the 
Matterhorn, the religious shrinking from in- 
vading the mysterious haunts of spirits. 
Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages 
men looked with fear and trembling at the 
awful silence and ruggedness of the Alpine 
summits, and passed with shuddering horror 
from the plains of Italy to those of Switzer- 
land. This feeling is well expressed by 
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Goethe in the beautiful song of Mignon, in 
" Wilhelm Meister's Lehrjahren : " — 

Kennst du den Berg und seinen Wolkensteg? 
Das Maultier sucht im Nebel seinen Weg; 
In Hohlen wohnt der Drachen alte Brut ; 
Es stiirzt der Fels und fiber ihn die Flut.* 

It is only in our own times that even the 
highest mountains have become the object of 
pleasure seeking tourists, as well as the chief 
phase of the transcendental love of nature. 

But while this is true of the highest moun- 
tains, the lower hills have always been con- 
nected with the religious instinct. " I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills whence cometh my 
help," sang the Psalmist; Saint Francis of 
Assisi was filled with the desiderium collium 
(Bternorum, which led him from time to time to 
turn away from the busy haunts of men, to the 
quiet hermitage of La Verna; and it was the 
same mystical charm which made Petrarch 

^ Knowest thou the mountain and its path amid the douds ? 
The beast of burden seeks its way enwrapped with mists. 
The ancient brood of the dragons luik in their hollow caves ; 
Down crash the rocks and the torrents leap after. 
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love to say his midnight prayers among the 
moonlit hills. 

In modern times all those who have been 
endowed with the sense of the Infinite have 
loved the mountain gloom and the mountain 
glory. Even a scientist like John T)mdall 
acknowledges the peculiar power of the high 
Alps to impress the mind of the beholder. A 
man need not be religious, he declares, but 
only complete, to feel awe and reverence amid 
these scenes. 

One of the most striking instances of the 
spiritual power of the mountains is the con- 
version, if we may so call it, of Goethe, during 
the fateful visit to the Harz in the winter of 
1777-78. He had always felt himself a poet 
of nature, had loved her woods and caves 
and cliffs; had drawn from her power and 
strength; and in communion with her, he 
caught new glimpses of the wonders of crea- 
tion, as well as of his own heart. But the 
climax of this communion with nature came 
during the ascent of the Brocken in December, 
1777. " Here," he cries, " on this eldest, eter- 
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nal altar, built directly upon the foundations of 
Creation, I bring my sacrifice to the Being of 
all Beings/' From that time on, says his most 
recent biographer, Bielsdiowsky, he felt him- 
self to be one loved by God and led by God. 
He began to feel reverence for the divine 
in his own nature, and to strive to keep and 
develop it in all its purity. Henceforth, 
a change came over him; though he was in the 
world, he was not of the world. His eye was 
turned inward, and he feels a continually 
growing sense of aloofness, " reine Entfrem- 
dung von den Menschen,'* he calls it. We find 
frequent reference to this transcendental mood 
in his note books; thus in February, 1778, he 
writes: "This week spent much time on the 
ice, in ever tranquil, almost too purified mood* 
Beautiful flashes of insight into myself. Quiet- 
ness and a presentiment of the truth." Again, 
"I am not bom for this world;" and still 
again, " Now I live among the men of this 
world, and eat and drink and even jest with 
them, but I scarcely perceive them, for my 
inner life goes on its irremovable way." And 
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all this mystical, transcendental experience 
found its rise in the memorable journey among 
the Harz mountains. 

While almost every other phase of nature 
has undergone a change in its effect on man- 
kind, the starry universe has from the be- 
ginning of time exercised a strange fascina- 
tion over the minds of men, and more than 
any other natural object has turned their 
thoughts to the Infinite. The same feeling of 
majesty and infinite power that overwhelmed 
the Psalmist and caused him to cry out " When 
I consider the heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained, what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that Thou 
visitest him? ", filled the heart and mind of the 
founder of the transcendental philosophy, Im- 
manuel Kant, when, astounded and over- 
whelmed by the infinite spaces of the stellar 
universe, which the telescope of Herschel had 
for the first time revealed to wondering man, 
he uttered the famous words : " Two things 
fill my mind with ever new and increasing 
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wonder and awe, the more often and longer 
my thoughts busy themselves therewith; the 
starry heav ens above me and the moral law 
within me.". 

All these phases of nature which have 
hitherto been discussed belong to our own 
sphere. But there is one final step in all nature 
observation in which no longer details, or 
groups, however wide and vast they may be, 
but the earth and the universe as a whole is 
considered. 

This phase of the transcendental sense is not 
entirely modern; although varying in details, 
as was natural in the case of those to whom 
the true astronomy was unknown, we find it 
in the old poems of the Vedas, as well as in 
the literature of Greece and Rome. We find 
it all through the noble poem of Lucretius, and 
it forms the basis of the Empedoclean doctrine 
of love and hate, and the Stoic fancy of a 
series of recurring universes, in which all 
things reappear in the same form. In the old 
Northern Teutonic m)rthology this cosmic 
view takes on a grandeur of lofty imagination ; 
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and we are still fascinated as we read of 
Balder the Beautiful, whose death is an 
ominous prelude to the destruction of the 
world, when "the sun begins to darken, the 
earth sinks into the sea, the bright stars vanish 
from heaven; vapor and fire rage, the high 
flame licks the sky;'* and then after an in- 
determinate period has elapsed — ^a new earth 
and a rejuvenated race of the gods arise from 
the waters : — " A second time I see the earth 
come forth from the sea, in fresh verdure; 
cascades fall, the eagle soars on high, which 
in the mountains preys on flesh." 

The discovery of radium, bringing with it 
the necessity of reconstructing the theory as to 
the ultimate form of matter, has brought 
in once more the old Empedoclean fancy of the 
rise and fall of the universe. There is a 
wonderful touch of imagination in the follow- 
ing words of Professor Crookes, whether the 
theory they express be true or not:^ — ^**The 
fatal quality of atomic dissociation appears to 
be universal, and operates whenever we brush 
a piece of glass with silk ; it works in the sun- 
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shine and raindrops, in the lightning and flame. 
It prevails in the waterfall and the stormy sea; 
and, although the whole range of human ex- 
perience is all too short to afford a parallax by 
which the date of the extinction of matter can 
be calculated, * protile ' — the ' formless mist ' — 
may once again reign supreme, and the hour- 
hand of eternity will have completed one 
revolution." 

In the Middle Ages the cosmic emotion was 
narrowed by the limits of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and Dante in spite of his stupendous 
genius gives us in his " Paradiso " rather a 
geometrical than a cosmic universe. It is es- 
pecially in more recent times, that with the 
advancing knowledge of the infinite universe 
this cosmic emotion finds its fullest ex- 
pression. The idea of the earth, whirling 
through space like a great ship on which '' all 
peoples of the globe together sail, sail the same 
voyage, are bound for the same destination," 
seems especially to touch the imagination. 
Banks and exchanges, says Emerson, are not 
built on solid granite, " but on a mass of un- 
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known materials and solidity, red-hot or white- 
hot, perhaps at the core, which rounds off to 
an almost perfect sphericity, and lies floating in 
soft air and goes spinning away, dragging 
bank and banker with it at a rate of thousands 
of miles an hour, he knows not whither/' The 
same cosmic conception has been imitated in 
verse by William Vaughan Moody in his 
" World Ship." 

This earth is not the steadfast place 

We landsmen build upon; 
From deep to deep she varies pace, 

And while she comes is gone. 

Beneath my feet I feel 
Her smooth hulk heave and dip ; 

With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel. 

Like a gallant, gallant ship. 

Of all modern writers Walt Whitman pos- 
sessed in the highest degree this faculty of 
cosmic imagination. With him it was asso- 
ciated with a remarkable power of realizing 
abstraction. His mind sees things as wholes ; 
space fascinates him, O, he cries 
5 
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O to realize space ! 
The plenteousness of all, that there are no tx>unds 
To emerge and be of the sky, of the sun and 

moon and flying cloud as one of them. 

With the same mighty power of imaginative 
abstraction, he sees the earth as a whole, as in 
the magnificent lines: 

Smile, O voluptuous earth, cool-breath'd 
earth! 

Earth of the slumb'ring and liquid trees ! 

Earth of departed sunsets! Earth of moun- 
tains, misty topt ! 

Earth of the shine and dark, mottling the tide of 
the river ! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds, brighter and 
clearer for thy sake! 

Far swooping, elbow'd earth! rich, apple-blos- 
somed earth ! 

Smile for your lover comes. 

This all-embracing view of the universe is 
fraught for many persons with a feeling of 
terror and fear; there is a cosmic gloom as 
well as a cosmic glory. As Lucretius had been 
overwhelmed with the crushing immensity of 
the world as he saw it then; and as Pascal had 
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been terrified by ** le silence etemel de ces es- U 
paces infinis; " so Herbert Spencer in our own 
time, declares that "the thought of a space 
compared with which our immeasurable, 
sidereal system dwindles to a point, is a 
thought too overwhelming to be dwelt upon/' 
And again he says: — ^'^Of late years the 
thought that without origin or cause infinite 
space has ever existed and must ever exist, 
produces in me a feeling from which I shrink." 
All those who believe in no God, in no 
spiritual or transcendental world, stand in 
horror at the awful spectacle of the cosmic 
process. This tragedy of science, as it has 
been called, is nowhere more forcefully de- ^u<^/cJ a^ ^ 
scribed than by Mr. Balfour in his " Founda- j?¥Mm^» ^h*t.y • 
tions of Belief" : — '' We survey the past, and ^^<*^4^t,^^ ^ ^^^ 
see that its history is of blood and tears, of *' 

helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid 
acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We sound 
the future, and learn that after a period, long 
compared with the individual life, but short, 
indeed, compared with the divisions of time 
open to our investigation, the energies of our 
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system will decay, the glory of the sun will be 
dimmed and the earth, tideless and inert, 
will no longer tolerate the race which has for 
a moment disturbed its solitude. Man will go 
down into the pit, and all his thoughts will 
perish. The uneasy consciousness, which in 
this obscure corner has for a brief space broken 
the contented silence of the universe, will be 
at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. 
'Imperishable monuments' and 'immortal 
deeds,' death itself, and love stronger than 
death, will be as though they had never been. 
Nor will anything that is be better or be worse 
for all that the labor, genius, devotion and 
suffering of man have striven through count- 
less generations to effect." 

This cosmic sadness has found beautiful ex- 
pression in Italy in the poetry of Giacomo 
Leopardi, and in England is represented by 
Matthew Arnold, whose " Dover Beach " may 
be taken as the 'Mocus classicus" of the de- 
spair that comes from the contemplation of the 
universe by one who has lost his faith : — 
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Ah, Love, let us be true 
To one another I For the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light 
Nor certitude nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 

flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night 

This is not the mood, however, of those who 
are accessible to the transcendental experience ; 
who believe that man is endowed with a sense 
which enables him to draw in life, and love 
and hope and inspiration from the unseen. 
The mystic and the transcendentalist is ^c*. wrtri^*^ ^ . 
freighted on the side of hope and cheer, and in i^ v ^ >v«wm*^. 
the presence of the great universe, cries out U* '*^r 
with joyous exultation: 

I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. 

It is one of th e most amazing phases of the 
human mind, that nothing can quench its 
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irresistible optimism. This is not only true of 
the individual, but of the race as well. As 
every man has his own dreams of joy and 
peace, in spite of present pain and sorrow ; so 
humanity, as a whole, has ever dreamed of a 
beautiful world free from all imperfections and 
defects of this earth of ours. Thus has arisen 
the legend of the Golden Age, the Elysian 
Fields, the Islands of the Blest, the Earthly 
Paradise — ^where spring is eternal, where 
there is no rain, or hail, or snow, no pain or 
sorrow. 

In ancient times men believed this ideal 
dwelling-place to have been in the past; or in 
some far distant and inaccessible region of the 
earth. Since modem science has come in to 
tear away the veil of the unknown; — since 
the doctrine of evolution has completely 
changed men's views of the world, — the same 
instinct, — which seems to be ineradically 
planted in the human breast — ^now looks for- 
ward to some time in the history of the race, 
when envy and hate and selfishness shall dis- 
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appear forever, — ^that blessed time when man 
shall grow more like to God, — 

Through all the seasons of the golden year. 

But not only is this optinism of the race 
directed to the ideal of a perfect human society 
in this world; but, down to our own day, men 
have found no better symbol with which to ex- 
press the hopes and aspirations of the soul, — 
as to what we fondly speak of as the life 
beyond the grave, — ^than the world-old fancy 
of an Earthly Paradise, — now transposed from 
the world of time to the eternal world. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ROMANTIC LOVE AND THE TRANSCEN- 
DENTAL SENSE. 

It is a difficult thing to discuss the mystical 
phases of sexual love, and yet it is beyond any 
doubt that such states actually exist. As we 
have already described mysticism or trans- 
cendentalism as the sense of the Infinite, it 
naturally follows that it may be induced by 
almost any phase of that unseen reality, — 
whether it is conceived under the form of 
Beauty, Goodness or Truth. The mystical 
philosopher is rapt in ecstasy at the contem- 
plation of abstract truth; the religious man 
seeks union and communion with the Absolute 
Goodness; the poet, the artist, the lover of 
nature, animate or inanimate, feels the same 
emotion at the thought of Ideal Beauty. And 
as beyond the actual phenomena of nature, 
the imagination of man, the world over, 
72 
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has conceived the idea of the Golden Age, 
the Garden of the Hesperides, the Blessed 
Isles, and the Earthly Paradise, so in the 
modern world there has grown up the beau- 
tiful abstraction of womanly beauty, with 
all its nameless charm, to which Goethe has 
given the name of the " Ewig Weibliche." 

Says William James, speaking of the 
changes that come over us as we grow older, 
" where now is the young girl bringing with 
her an aura of infinity? '* It is this " aura of 
infinity " alone that induces the mystical mood, 
to young or old. Nor is it true that as age 
comes on the Ewig Weibliche loses its charm. 
For though in middle and later age a man 
may become free from passion for the in- 
dividual, yet the abstract idea of womanhood 
may become more and more beautiful as the 
years go by. 

Here as elsewhere the particular cannot give 
the mystical mood, except in so far as it shows 
the general and eternal beauty of which it is 
but a part. Sensuality, gallantry, the conven- 
tional traits of Troubadour and the cold con- 
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ceits of Petrarchist and Euphuist have nothing 
in common with this mood, and there is no 
surer way to destroy it than through lust. 

And yet the physical idea of sex can never 
be absent. Plato long ago saw the necessity 
of this physical element in his doctrine of 
beauty; first a beautiful person calls up the 
idea within us, and then our eyes are opened 
to beautiful deeds and beautiful thoughts; 
until finally we get a perception of the great 
ocean of beauty, lying all around us. Even 
in the highest and most spiritual love between 
man and woman, the thought of sex must ever 
be present though unseen; 

Meet, if thou require it,^ 

Both demands; 
Laying flesh and spirit 

In thy hands. 

That there is such an abstract sense of wo- 
manly beauty cannot be doubted; all art and 
poetry and even religion is suffused with it; 
and it has become in many religions the t)rpe 
of divine love. This was the teaching of Plato 
in the "Symposium," — the "teaching'* says 
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Emerson, " familiar now to all poetry and to all 
the sermons of the world, that the love of the 
sexes is initial; and symbolizes, at a distance, 
the passion of the soul for that immense lake 
of beauty it exists to seek." The same thought 
is expressed by Gumperz in his "Greek 
Thinkers:" "Love (in the * Symposium') is 
a ladder on the rungs of which the earnest 
striver may climb to the sight of the sublimest 
visions and thereby be brought near to moral 
perfection and the likeness of God;" and 
again, " in the wide ocean of beauty to which 
the river of love conducts, there rises into view 
an enchanted island radiant with imperishable 
glory, the metaphysical creation known as the 
doctrine of Ideas." 

In spite of the fact that we have beautiful 
pictures of noble women in Athene, Antigone 
and Andromache; in spite of the exquisite 
lines in praise of love by Sophocles in his 
" Antigone," — " love who keepeth his vigil on 
the soft cheeks of the maiden, and sits en- 
throned in power beside the eternal laws," 
the position of woman among the Greeks was 
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more like that of a servant than a companion. 
It was Christianity that raised woman to her 
place beside man, and especially the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, in whom all the innocence of 
girlhood and the sacredness of motherhood 
were concentrated. Taken up by chivalry, wo- 
man became the guiding star of man's life, to 
whom he devoted all his activity in peace and 
war. Indeed so far did this worship of woman 
go that we find examples of genuine mystical 
states induced by it. Just as St. Francis was 
lost in contemplation before the altar as he 
pondered on the passion of our Lord, so in 
the old Italian "Tavola Ritonda," we read 
how Launcelot is rapt in ecstasy while gazing 
on Guenevere.^ 

Perhaps one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of this union of the mystical mood in 
profane and celestial love is found in the story 



1 ** And then leaning upon the bow of his saddle, he began 
to look upon the angelic face of Guenevere, and to imagine 
her exquisite beauty ; and so intensely did he put his heart 
and soul in gazing, that he was insensible to every other 
thought or feeling, and was kept in ecstasy, and stood as it 
were under the spell of enchantment." I. p. 27. 
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of the Holy Grail, that strangely beautiful 
legend of the Middle Ages, in which we see 
the chivalrization of the mystical contempla- 
tion of the Eucharist. In the version of 
Tennyson it is Sir Galahad, the virgin knight, 

Whose strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure, — 

to whom was vouchsafed the celestial vision. 
But nearer to our common humanity is the 
version of Chretien de Troyes, and especially 
his imitator Wolfram von Eschenbach, whose 
Parsifal unites in himself the virtuous love of 
woman and the love of God. The influence of 
the ecstatic contemplation of the blood of 
Christ, as seen in the Eucharist made so 
fashionable by St. Bernard, finds its reflection 
here. A beautiful passage shows us Parsifal 
who has come near to the camp of King 
Arthur as snow begins to fall, and just as the 
falcon of Arthur has wounded a goose whose 
blood drops on the snow-covered ground. 
Parsifal is thus reminded of the beauty of 
Condwiramur, and sinks into so deep a con- 
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templation, that though attacked by several 
knights he is not aroused from his trance, but 
defeats them all, fighting mechanically. 

Curiously enough, side by side with this 
mystical adoration of woman in the Middle 
Ages, we find another attitude of mind, that 
of contempt and hatred. Just as Aeschylus 
had long before declared her to be *' joined to 
the lust of man for his destruction " ; so even 
the great Christian writers, while they vener- 
ated the Virgin Mary, looked on Eve as the 
cause of the world's sin and woe; and it was 
probably on her account that Tertullian calls 
woman "janua diaboli. The legend of the 
saints are full of the temptations made by the 
devil through the wiles of woman. Fabliaux 
and didactic works all through the Middle 
Ages take the fickleness of woman as a subject. 

So we find even Petrarch, who, in his 
poetry describes how from the eyes of Laura 
shines a " dolce lume '' 

Che mostra la via che al ciel conduce,* 
1 Sweet light which shows the road that leads to heaven. 
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—declaring, in his prose works, woman 
to be a " true demon," — ^and that she " blights 
with her presence, nay with her very shadow." 
In our own day Zola in his " Nana " and 
Daudet in his " Sapho " depict the baleful as- 
pect of sexual love, as an awful scourge. In 
spite of all this, however, the ideal of woman- 
hood shines as brightly to-day as ever. " To 
me," says Thoreau, " the idea of the relation of 
the sexes is inexpressibly beautiful;" and 
Emerson declares that wherever a beautiful 
woman " stands or leaves a shadow on the wall 
or sits for a portrait to an artist, she confers a 
favor on the world." We find the same mys- 
tical tendency in Rossetti's " House of Life," 
in Richard Garnett's " De Flagello Myrtaeo," 
and in the work of Fiona McLeod (William 
Sharp), in whose stories we see how the pas- 
sion of love between man and woman evokes 
the supersensual, and how "the passionate 
quest of the lover, the vision of the predestined 
woman, leads on to the romantic vision of 
nature, and then, transcending all common ex- 
perience, to a spiritual vision." 
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Of all modern writers, however, no one has 
written more beautifully of the spiritual as 
well as physical charm of woman than John 
Keats in his last Sonnet: — 

Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou 

art, — 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night. 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like nature's patient, sleepless eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task. 
Of pure ablution round Earth's human shores; 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors. 
No, — ^yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love's ripening breast. 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake forever in a sweet unrest ; 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever, or else swoon to death. 

As we have seen, the vision of nature in the 
abstract is accompanied not only by a feeling 
of exaltation but also, at times, by a feeling 
of gloom. In similar manner, oftentimes a 
deep feeling of sadness and pity arises at the 
contemplation of womanly charm and beauty, 
and the inevitable death that awaits all man- 
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kind. Thus Frangois Villon, thinking of the 
universal fate of all that breathe, cries out: 

Corps feminin, que tant es tcndre. 
Poly, souef, si precieux, 
Te faudra-il ces maulx attendre? 
Ouy, ou tout vif aller es cieulx.* 

Lines which seem to be echoed by Hamlet, in a 
more cynical manner, as he bowls the skull 
of Yorick along the ground, with the words, — 
" Now, get you to my lady's chamber, and tell 
her, let her paint herself an inch thick, to this 
favor she must come." So the same spirit 
comes over Robert Browning, as he listens to a 
Toccata of the old Venetian composer Galuppi, 
and the vision of fair ladies of olden times 
rises before him: — 

Dust and ashes, so you croak it; but I want the 
heart to scold ; 

Dear, dead woman, with such hair too; what's be- 
come of all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosom? I feel 
chilly and grown old. 

^ Body of woman, which art so tender. 
Smooth and soft and so precious, 
Shall all these evils come to thee ? 
Yes, or else must thou go to heaven alive. 
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In all lands and in all ages sexual love has 
been a symbol of the divine love, and the 
relation of the sexes a symbol of the union of 
the soul with God. Not only the Persian 
poets, Saadi and Hafiz, to whose poetry the 
Mohammedan theologists have given a mysti- 
cal interpretation, in which the delights of love 
are made to stand for the rapture of the union 
with the Divine ; but the Christian religion also 
is soaked in this symbolism. The passionate 
language of the Song of Solomon was used, 
especially by St. Bernard and his followers — 
to express the rapture of the bride of the great 
bridegroom. St. Paul himself, far as he was 
from all over-sentimentality, in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, speaks of divine love under the 
figure of human love : — " For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and mother and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh. This is a great mystery ; but I speak 
concerning Christ and the Churdi.** 

The influence of St. Bernard in this respect 
was extraordinary and has come down, at least 
in hymnology, to the present day, not only in 
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the Catholic, but in the various forms of the 
Protestant Church. The Church universal 
still sings St. Bernard's beautiful hymn, 
couched in the language of romantic love : 

'Tis thee I love, for thee alone, 
I shed my tears and make my moan ; 
Where'er I am, where'er I move 
I meet the object of my love. 

Insatiate to this spring I fly; 

I drink and yet am ever dry ; 

Ah I who against thy charms is proof? 

Ah I who that loves can love enough ? 

Troubadours and chivalrous poets had 
ascribed to the object of their love a purifying 
and elevating power. When their poetry was 
transplanted to Italy, it was changed first into 
a spiritual symbol, and we find the beloved 
turning the eye of the lover toward heavenly 
things. During the Renaissance, as we shall 
see later, the rediscovery of the works of Plato, 
and especially of the " Symposium " gave 
an added impulse to this spiritualizing of love; 
and in our own day Browning has boldly pro- 
claimed that true love, though having a large 
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share of sensual desires at first, may lead the 
soul to God. 

It is interesting to see how Goethe and 
Dante, both of whom have given immortal 
expression to the tragical side of sexual love, 
have also given expression to the mystical feel- 
ing of the Eternal Feminine. It is this that 
finally saves Faust, and as his soul is caught 
up into the heavens, the " magna peccatrix/* 
the " mulier Samaritana," the purified spirit of 
Gretchen, all pray to the " Mater Gloriosa *' 
in his behalf, and the " Chorus Mysticus *' 
announces his salvation in the following lines : 

Alles vergangliche 
1st nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzulangliche -. 

Hier wird's /reigniss ; t 
Das unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist es gethan; 
Das Ewig Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.* 

Yet the highest achievement of the mystical 
expression of the Ewig Weibliche is seen in 

1 All that passes is only a symbol ; that which is unattain- 
able, here becomes reality, the indescribable here is attained ; 
the Eternal Feminine draws us upward. 
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Dante's apotheosis of Beatrice, the most 
glorious imagination, sasrs Shelley, in all litera- 
ture. Some have denied that Beatrice ever 
lived, thinking perchance that the symbolic 
meaning of the "Divine Comedy" would 
thereby be impaired. But it is precisely the 
fact that Beatrice did actually exist that gives 
her so great a charm. Here two of the sources 
of the transcendental feeling, sex and religion, 
are united; and even in Heaven the bodily 
charms of Beatrice are never forgotten by 
Dante. The purity and mystic power of inno- 
cent childhood and youth are expressed in the 
"Vita Nuova," where we see how the gates of 
Paradise were opened up to the young Dante 
in his love for Beatrice. "Her beauty, her 
goodness, all her perfections are to him but 
proofs of God's unending love; and even her 
physical charms lead not to desire but to a 
sacred joy in the glory that God has revealed 
to the world. Here are no unsatisfied desires, 
no jealousy and no complaints. The Beloved 
herself is only the most wonderful and most 
precious among the flowers that bloom in the 
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consecrated garden of God, before which we 
stand in silent rapture and breathe its perfume^ 
without any desire to pluck the rose from its 
stem. Her voice is only the sweetest among 
those of a thousand nightingales, to which we 
listen with no desire to catch them. The 
pomp of the flowers, the quiet of the grove, 
the chorus of praise of those who dwell 
therein, speak of the glory of nature, of the 
goodness of its Creator, and lift the mind of 
the ecstatic beholder into the region of pure 
blessedness. Unendingly deeper and more 
soulful, however, is this tender feeling of piety, 
when not merely the unconscious voice of 
plants and beasts, but the fullness of a beloved 
spirit, who herself is consecrated to God in 
pure worship,— declares unto us the praise of 
the true God." ^ 

When Beatrice died she became to Dante a 
holy, a tender reminiscent affection and a lofty 
symbol ; " who dwells " as he himself says, " in 
heaven with the angels and on earth with my 
soul." He caught a vision of her glory, and 

1 Witte. 
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inflamed with holy zeal, he determined to build 
about her beloved personality the mighty 
structure of the " Divina Commedia." She 
appears to Virgil for a moment in Limbo to 
arrange for the escape of Dante. She comes 
to him and reveals her glory in the Earthly 
Paradise, and it is by looking into her eyes 
that he receives the power to rise from 
star to star on the steps of the celestial stair- 
way that leads him even to the throne of God. 
The spirits he meets in his upward flight are 
disembodied and appear to him as lights and 
flashes. But Beatrice retains her earthly form, 
only now infinitely more beautiful; and she 
smiles upon him with loving eyes, combining 
in one, earthly and celestial beauty. It is only 
in the Empyrean, in the presence of God him- 
self, that the twin star of Dante's earthly and 
mystical love are blended with the light that 
fills the world. 



CHAPTER V. 
PLATO AND PLOTINUS. 

As we study the sources of modem civiliza- 
tion^ one of the amazing things that strike us 
is the inexhaustible influence of Greek culture. 
To use the words of Sir Henry Maine, " To 
one small people it was given to create the 
principle of progress. That people was the 
Greek. Except the blind forces of nature, 
nothing moves in this world which is not 
Greek in its origin.'* One of the greatest ele- 
ments of this influence is Plato; out of whom, 
says Emerson, " come all things that are still 
written and debated among men." 

It is not our province here to discuss Plat- 
onism, either in literature or in philosophy or 
in Christian theology. Yet as Plato has ex- 
erted a mighty influence in all these things, so 
he stands at the very beginning of that phase 
88 
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of them all known as transcendentalism, or 
mysticism. Directly or indirectly we can trace 
back to him nearly all of its various phases, 
changed, expanded, distorted and degraded, as 
they may oftentimes become. The sources of 
Christian, as well as many forms of Oriental 
mysticism^ are to be found in that mighty 
"fiume di eloquenza/' — ^the Dialogues of 
Plato. 

There are a number of ways in which this 
is seen to be true, but none more clearly than 
in his doctrine of Ideas. This, as Professor 
Jowett remarks, "has attained an imaginary 
clearness and definiteness which is not to be 
found in his own writings." Yet for the pur- 
pose of this discussion, it is precisely this popu- 
lar conception which is important, for it is 
this which has exerted the influence of which 
we shall speak. 

This popular conception has been eloquently 
summed up by Professor Schiller in a recent 
number of the Quarterly Review, as follows: 
"The typical or standard Platonism (from 
Meno, Phaedrus^ Phaedo, and the Republic) is 
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most certainly the most picturesque and fas- 
cinating form of conceptional Idealism. It 
describes the true home of the soul in the 
supra-sensible, supra-celestial world of true 
Being, where pure, incorporeal, and without 
passion it leads a holy and eternal life, contem- 
plating the beauty and the excellent harmony 
of Ideas, the indivisible and immutable arche- 
types of fleeting phenomena, that flow in mul- 
titudinous confusion before our dazzled senses. 
Thence it is driven (by some inscrutable neces- 
sity) to make periodical descents into the 
perishable world of sense, which is not truly 
real, but is saved from utter unreality by its 
relation to the Ideas in which it can mysteri- 
ously 'participate.' To know such a world 
but for the Ideas would be impossible and to 
know is really to remember this." 

Into this world of fleeting phenomena, the 
soul has come. In its former existence it has 
caught a glimpse of the beauty of the world 
of Ideas, and now, shut in by the muddy 
vesture of decay, it strives to purify itself, and 
rise once more to the celestial vision. The 
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things the soul sees in this world are only 
distorted shadows of the real things; for men 
live, as it were, in a cave bound by chains and 
unable to move their feet or turn their heads; 
behind them are persons on a high platform, 
holding up all kinds of objects, above a breast- 
work or screen, over and behind which a flame 
is burning. Thus the shadows thrown by the 
images are all that the cave-dwellers can see. 
This world of shadows is their only reality. If 
they are freed and come to the sunlight, they 
are dazzled. Only gradually do they sec 
aright, first the shadows, then reflections in the 
water, then the things themselves; and in time 
they may look on the moon and the stars, and 
at last on the light of the sun itself. 

Two opposing desires divide the soul of 
these unhappy prisoners of the flesh,— one in- 
clining them to sensual pleasure the other to 
celestial things. Plato, in one of his most 
famous myths describes the soul under the 
figure of a charioteer driving two steeds, one 
black and one white, representing the sensual 
and the rational impulses, while the charioteer 
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himself is Reason. '* The triple soul has had a 
previous existence in which she beheld par- 
tially and imperfectly the vision of Absolute 
Truth. All her after existence, passed in 
many forms of men and animals, is spent 
in Training this vision. In the various 
stages of this long struggle she is sorely let 
and hindered by the animal desires of the 
inferior steed. Again and again she beholds 
the flashing beauty of the beloved. But be- 
fore that vision can be finally enjoyed, the 
animal desires must be subjected.'' 

To acquire, then, this vision is the chief duty 
of man. Not money, or power, or social or 
political honors should be his aim, but the 
knowledge of the Ideal world. The dialogues 
of Plato are crowded with passages, showing 
how the seeker after truth must despise the 
things of this world. Plato is in some senses, 
though not in all, the founder of the via 
negatwa, which is so frequent in aftertimes. 
In the "Apology," Socrates says: "And 
while I have life and strength, I shall never 
cease from the practice and teaching of phil- 
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osophy, exhorting any one whom I meet after 
my manner, and convincing him, saying, * O 
my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of 
the great and mighty and wise city of Athens, 
care so much about laying up the greatest 
amount of money and honor and reputation, 
and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
greatest improvement of your soul?'" 

To the philosopher the body is a hindrance, 
a prison house in which the soul is shut off 
from the spiritual world. He would like to 
get rid of eyes and ears, and with the eyes of 
the mind only behold the light of truth. 
'* The philosopher persuades the soul to retire 
from all but the necessary use of the senses, 
and to be gathered up and collected into her- 
self, and to trust to herself and her own intui- 
tions of absolute existence. She will make 
herself a calm of passion and follow Reason 
and dwell in her, beholding the true and 
divine and therein derive nourishment." 

The way in which the world of ideal beauty 
is revealed to the soul is by a series of gradual 
ascents from the particular to the general. 
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The classic source of this theory of ascent to 
the absolute is the " Symposium," that most 
perfect of Plato's works, " and which may be 
truly thought to contain more than any com- 
mentator ever dreamed of; or as Goethe said of 
one of his own writings, more than the author 
himself knew." In this extraordinary work 
the whole progeny of mystics of aftertimes find 
their inspiration. In it we are told how earthly 
love is a guide to the celestial love, how 
Aphrodite leads to Urania, "As Beatrice" 
says Gumperz, " opened the gate of Paradise 
to the Italian poet, so Plato, guided, but not 
mastered by the erotic impulse, rose to the 
vision of the ideal beauty, and of all the 
ethereal and religious grandeur with whidi it 
is so closely associated." 

Agathon has made a eulogy in praise of 
love, — ending with the magnificent perora- 
tion: "Therefore, Phaedrus, I say of Love 
that he is the fairest and best in himself and 
the cause of what is fairest and best in all 
other things. And I have a mind to say of 
him in verse that he is the God who — 
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Gives peace on earth and calms the stormy deep, 
Who stills the wars and bids the sufferer sleep. 

He makes men to be of one mind at a banquet, 
such as this, fulfilling them with affection and 
emptying them of disaffection. In sacrifices, 
banquets, dances, he is our lord, supplying 
kindness and banishing unkindness, giving 
friendship and forgiving enmity, the joy of the 
good, the wonder of the wise, the amazement 
of the gods; desired by those who have no 
part in him, and precious to those who have 
the better part in him ; parent of delicacy, lux- 
ury, desire, fondness, softness, grace; careful 
of the good, uncareful of the evil. In every 
word, work, wish, fear, pilot, helper, defender, 
savior; glory of gods and men, leader best 
and brightest; in whose footsteps let every 
man follow, chanting a h)rmn and joining in 
that fair strain with which Love charms the 
soul of gods and men." 

Socrates, however, in his gentle, ironical 
way, shows how much mere rhetoric is in this 
beautiful oration, and how it leaves vague and 
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undetermined what the object of love really 
is; and then on the feigned authority of a wise 
woman, Diotima of Mantineia, proceeds him- 
self to show that love is one of the spirits or 
intermediate powers, which span the great 
chasm between man and God, and reveal 
through a series of intermediate steps the 
world of celestial beauty. Considering the in- 
calculable influence of these words, it will not 
be out of place perhaps to give at length this 
famous passage. 

" For he who would proceed rightly in this 
matter, should begin in youth to turn to beau- 
tiful forms; and first, if his instincts guide 
him rightly, he should learn to love one such 
form only; out of that he should create fair 
thoughts; and soon he will himself perceive 
that the beauty of one form is truly related to 
the beauty of another; and then if beauty in 
general is his pursuit, how foolish would he be 
not to recognize that the beauty in every form 
is one and the same! And when he perceives 
this he will abate his violent love of the one, 
which he will despise and deem a small thing. 
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and will become a lover of all beautiful forms; 
this will lead him on to consider that the 
beauty of the mind is more honorable than the 
beauty of the outward form. So that if a 
virtuous soul have but a little comeliness, he 
will be content to love and tend him, and will 
search out and bring to the birth thoughts 
which may inspire the young, until his beloved 
is compelled to contemplate and see the beauty 
of institutions and laws, and understand that 
all is of one kindred and that personal beauty 
is only a trifle. And after laws and institutions 
he will lead him on to the sciences, that he may 
see their beauty, being not like a servant in 
love with the beauty of one youth or man or 
institution, himself a slave, mean and calcula- 
ting, but looking at the abundance of beauty, 
an d drawing towards the sea^of bgiuty, and 
creating and beholding many fair and noble 
thoughts and notions in boundless love of 
wisdom; until at length he grows and waxes 
strong, and at last the vision is revealed to 
him of a single science, which is the science of 
beauty everywhere. For he who has been in- 
7 
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structed thus far in the things of love, and who 
has learned to see the beautiful in due order 
and succession, when he comes toward the end, 
will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous 
beauty, and this is that final cause of all our 
former toils, which in the first place is everlast- 
ing, not growing and decaying, or waxing and 
waning; in the next place not fair in one point 
of view and foul in another, or at one time or 
in one relation or at one place fair, at another 
place foul, as if fair to some and foul to others, 
or in the likeness of a face or hands or any part 
of the bodily frame ; or in any form of speech 
or knowledge, nor existing in any other be- 
ing, as for example, an animal, whether in 
earth or heaven; but beauty only, absolute, 
separate, simple and everlasting, which with- 
out diminution and without increase or any 
change, is imparted to the evergrowing and 
perishing beauties of all other things. 

" He who under the influence of true love, 
rising upward from these, begins to see that 
beauty, is not far from the end. And 
the true order of going or being led by 
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another to the things of love, is to use 
the beauties of earth as steps along which 
he mounts upwards for the sake of that 
other beauty, going from one to two, and 
from two to all fair forms, and from fair 
forms to fair actions and from fair actions to 
fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives 
at the notion of absolute beauty and at last 
knows what the essence of beauty is. This is 
the life above all others which man should live, 
in the contemplation of beauty absolute/* 

Such is this famous passage, one of the most 
beautiful, and certainly one of the most influ- 
ential in all literature. It has inspired saint 
and philosopher, mystic and poet ever since. 
It is not mere rhetoric, but undoubtedly de- 
scribes the actual experience of Plato's mind, 
as well as that of many another man, who 
finds in it a consummate expression of experi- 
ences of his own, which seemed before inex- 
pressible. We may say it is all illusion but 
the thing was as real to him as the love of 
father or mother, as respect for the laws and 
reverence for knowledge. 
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And others since then will recognize the 
essential truth to human experience in this 
gradual rising from the particular to the gen- 
eral, the gradual dawning over the horizon of 
a man's intellectual and ^iritual life of the 
sense of the Absolute, the One. Many ex- 
amples of this will be found in the following 
pages. 

In our own times Wordsworth has touched 
on the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul. In the " Ode on Immortality " he de- 
scribes how the soul of the child comes from 
the unseen world trailing clouds of glory; 
and how, shut in the prison house of the body, 
little by little the light dies out; — 

The Youth who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

The teaching of this poem would seem to be 
that the glory of the previous existence is 
brightest in childhood. Not so Plato. To him 
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as to Wordsworth, the body is a prison house, 
but the process of eclipse of the soul-light is 
not a gradually increasing one, for the eclipse 
is most complete in childhood. The whole 
after-life of the philosopher is one of grad- 
ual ascent, of gradual seeing the true reality 
of things. He rises from vision to vision, 
and when he has reached fifty years of age, 
he will come to his consummation; " The time 
is now arrived at which he must raise the 
eye of the soul to the universal light which 
lightens all things, and behold the absolute 
good. And when he has brought up others 
like himself then he will depart to the Islands 
of the Blest and dwell there." 

It is not the place here to describe the great 
movement of Plato's influence in detail, — ^nor 
to follow the career of Aristotle, to trace the 
development of the various post-Aristotelian 
schools, of Stoics, Epicureans, and Neo-Pytha^ 
goreans. We must leave aside all phases of 
Plato's philosophy and regard only the de- 
velopment of the influence of the transcen- 
dental sense so beautifully expressed by him. 
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His true followers in this respect are the Neo- 
Platonists, the forerunners of all mysticism 
and transcendental religion in the following 
ages. 

The development of Neo-PIatonism was 
slow and gradual. Little by little the doc- 
trines of the Platonic Ideas were changed, ex- 
panded and spiritualized, until molded and 
shaped and sent on their way by Philo and 
Numidius, they found their final expression in 
Plotinus. 

This great man, — who was bom in Egypt in 
205 A. D., taught in Rome from 244 onwards 
and died in Lower Italy in 270, — followed 
Plato with passionate devotion. He is his dis- 
ciple in all things, and yet he developed his 
system into a newer and sublimer philosophy, 
or rather religion. Plato had not gone further 
than the idea of the supreme good, at the sum- 
mit of the hierarchy of Ideas ; but this was no 
true unity, for opposed to it at the other ex- 
treme was matter. He had discussed the im- 
mortality of the soul, but had not done so in 
a satisfactory manner. Instead of monism 
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there was dualism, and the supreme good it- 
self was synonymous with reason. 

All this was changed in the new system, the 
essence and influence of which is well summed 
up by Professor Harnack : — " The instinctive 
certainty that there is a supreme good lying 
beyond empirical experience, and yet not an 
intellectual good, — this feeling and the accom- 
panying conviction of the utter vanity of all 
earthly things, were produced and sustained 
by Neo-Platonism. Only it could not describe 
the nature of this highest good and had to 
abandon itself to imagination and aesthetic 
impression. It was driven to explore mysteri- 
ous inward paths, which led nowhere. It 
changed thought into an intellectual dream — 
it plunged into the ocean of sentiment; it 
treated old world fables as a reflex of higher 
reality; and transferred reality to poetry; and 
after all experiments only saw afar off the 
land of its desires. And yet the influence of 
Neo-Platonism on the history of our ethical 
culture has been immeasurable, not merely be- 
cause it has refined and strengthened our emo- 
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tion and susceptibilities; not merely because it 
wove the fine veil with which all of us, religi- 
ous or irreligious, cover the Gorgon head of 
brute reality, but because it begot the con- 
sciousness that the only blessedness which can 
satisfy the heart must be sought for higher 
even than the sphere of reason. That man 
shall not live by bread alone, the world had 
learned before Neo-Platonism ; but Neo-Plato- 
nism has enforced the deeper truth, — a truth 
the older philosophers had missed, — ^that man 
shall not live by knowledge alone/' 

There have been certain men in the world's 
history to whom might be applied the appella- 
tion given to Spinoza, a " Gott-betrunkener 
Mensch." Of these Plotinus certainly was 
one. His mind habitually dwelt in the sphere 
of mystical contemplation. His soul had early 
set sail like Ulysses to the true fatherland of 
the soul. Much of his writings is obscure, 
but all is suffused with the peculiar fascina- 
tion inherent in all literature and art which 
induces the sense of the Infinite. 

It is a wonderful world that rises before us 
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as we read the " Enneads " of Plotinus. Far 
beyond all things, not only time and space, not 
only thought and reason, but beyond God 
himself, is the Godhead, the One or the Prim- 
eval Being; stripped of all attributes, and yet 
the source of all things in heaven above or in 
the earth beneath. It has no attributes, not 
even moral ones ; " it is being, without magni- 
tude, life, thought; it is even above existence 
and goodness." From the Primal Being all 
things proceed, and toward it all things tend; 
it is the great ocean toward which flow all 
streams of existence, — 

quel mare, al qual tutto si muove 
cio ch'ella crea e che natura face.* 

From the One comes the ideal world, the nous, 
which is a perfect image of it, and the arche- 
type of all existing things. And bearing the 
same relation to the nous, as the latter bears 
to the One is the Soul; standing between the 

^ That sea, to which all things move, 
Both what God creates or Nature makes. 

Dante, f^r^ JH, 86. 
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intelligible world, and the shadowy world of 
phenomena, it is the connecting link between 
the two, whether it presents itself as the world- 
soul, pulsating through all existences, or as 
the individual souls of men. The final step of 
these emanations is seen in the phenomenal 
world, which is the product of the world-soul, 
and which is changing, discordant, illusory, 
only the shadow of the upper and the better 
world. 

The human soul, which is a part of the 
world-soul, has allowed itself to be separated 
from its home in the ideal world, and having 
been caught in the meshes of the body, given 
over to sensuality and lust, it can only after 
a long process of purification and by ascending 
the same steps by which it descended, rise once 
more to the vision of Grod. The sinful soul of 
man, first by the practice of the civic virtues, 
then by purifying itself, then by divine virtue 
and the contemplation of the Primeval Being, 
passing through the phenomenal world and the 
nous, renders itself capable of the ecstatic vis- 
ion in which it can recognize and touch the 
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One, — in which it becomes itself God. In this 
last ^stage of all, " beholding in silence and in 
utter forgetfulness of all things, it is able as it 
were to lose itself. Then it may see God, the 
fount of all life, the source of all being, the 
origin of good, the foot of the soul. It enjoys 
the highest, indescribable bliss, is swallowed up 
in divinity, bathed in the light of eternity.*' 

In spite of the differences of details between 
Plato and Plotinus, we can trace the funda- 
mental principles of the former in the latter. 
The above brief sketch of the Plotinian system, 
we find based on Plato's doctrine of the Ideas, 
and his constantly reiterated contrast between 
the phenomenal and the intelligible world. 
Likewise many details of the system of Plot- 
inus are based upon the teachings of Plato. 
As the latter had said many times that the 
philosopher cared not for the body, so Plotinus 
goes still further in the development of the via 
negativa. " The process, which may begin at 
any point, even with the lowest part of the 
soul, consists in stripping off everything ex- 
traneous till the principle is r^ach^d, First th^ 
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body is to be taken away as not belonging to 
the true nature of the self; then the soul that 
shapes the body; then sense-perception with 
appetites and emotions. What now remains is 
the image of pure intellect. Even when in- 
tellect itself is reached by the soul turning to it, 
there still remains, it must be repeated, the 
duality and even plurality implied in synthetic 
cognition of self as mind. Mind is self- 
sufficing, because it has all that it needs for 
self-knowledge, but it needs to think itself. 
The principle which gives mind its being and 
makes it self-sufficing, is beyond even this 
need; and the true end for the soul is by the 
light it sees by, to touch and gaze upon that 
light. How is that to be done? Take away 
all." We have already seen how Plato had 
declared in the " Symposium," that the soul 
of man must rise from the contemplation of 
beauty in lower forms to the vision of absolute 
beauty. We find the same doctrine taught 
with even more emphasis by Plotinus : 

" But the lover as he is struck by the beauti- 
ful objects whidi present themselves to the 
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sight, is seized with astonishment about them. 
He therefore must be taught not to be abjectly 
astonished about one beautiful body, but he 
must be led by the exercise of the reasoning 
power to all beautiful bodies; and he who leads 
him thus onward must exhibit to him that 
which is one and the same in all of them, and 
inform him that it is different from and is 
derived elsewhere, than from bodies, and is 
rather inherent in other things, such as beauti- 
ful pursuits and beautiful laws. For the lover 
will now become accustomed to incorporeal 
natures. He likewise must be led to the beauty 
which is in the arts, in sciences and the virtues, 
and afterwards to that which is one and the 
same in all these; and he must be taught after 
what manner beauty is inherent in each of 
them. But after the virtues, he must now 
ascend to Intellect and Being itself, and then 
commence the progression on high." 

The beauty in sensible objects are only steps 
along which the soul mounts to the Eternal 
Beauty of the supra-sensible. " He who sees 
beauty resplendent in the face, tends thither. 
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But his mind must be dull and sluggish in the 
extreme, and incapable of being incited to any- 
thing else, who on seeing all the beautiful ob- 
jects in the sensible world, all this symmetry 
and great arrangement of things, and the form 
apparent in the stars, though so remote, is not 
from this view mentally agitated, and does 
not reverence them as admirable productions 
of still more admirable causes." 

From these extracts we can see that Plotinus 
was not lost to the beauty of the phenomenal 
world. He took especial pains to defend it 
against the Gnostics who declared matter and 
nature to be irretrievably bad. " We must not 
say that this world is evil because much that is 
repugnant is found in it ; for that would be ex- 
pecting it to be as the intellectual world, and 
not rather an image of the same. For what 
other fire could be a better image of the fire 
yonder than the fire here? What sphere is 
more exact! What other sun is there next to 
that sun yonder, which is better than this 
visible sun of ours? And yet the intelligible 
world is infinitely more beautiful than this." 
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And then he proceeds to pour out the treasures 
of his mind in the effort to describe that 
celestial country : — 

" So wonderful is this all in might and order. 
Everything moves on its silent way, according 
to eternal laws, which no one may escape, 
which the evil man cannot understand, yet by 
which he is carried along without knowing he 
is carried, in the Great All. The good man 
knows and goes whither he must, and knows 
where he is to dwell, and has the joyful hope 
that he will dwell with God." 

In all the above we find that Plotinus has 
practically the same conception of beauty as 
Plato. In other phases of his teaching, how- 
ever, we find a decided advance on his pred- 
ecessor. His conception of the Intelligible 
world is far more definite and precise. Thus 
he says: "In the Intelligible world is the 
real being. The spirit is the best thereof. 
Souls likewise exist there and from there they 
come hither, and that world has souls without 
bodies, but this world of ours has souls in 
bodies and manifested therethrough.'' 
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So likewise his conception of the soul is no 
longer vague and uncertain, based upon myths, 
but the dogmatic statement of actual facts. It 
is by means of the soul that we are divine. 
The soul is one and many; the forms of bodies 
are many and one. But there are not only 
many individual souls, but one great soul of 
the universe. "In the All there is an un- 
speakable and astounding variety of powers, 
and especially in the celestial regions. We may 
not therefore consider the universe as an 
inanimate cosmos, though vast and mighty, 
made of materials such as wood and stone, but 
it must be everjrwhere an animated being, liv- 
ing in many ways, and nothing can exist that 
is not thereia" 

In a very beautiful passage Plotinus de- 
scribes the way by which life is supplied to the 
universe and to each of its parts : 

" Let a certain other soul whose dignity in 
contemplating is not small, being liberated 
from deceptions and the allurements which 
fascinate other souls, be established in a quiet 
condition and survey a mighty soul; and let 
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not only the surrounding body and the storms 
of the body be at rest with respect to it, but all 
by which it is surrounded. Let the earth be 
still, let the sea be still, the air and the heavens 
themselves. Then let this quiet soul behold 
that mighty soul, externally, as it were, on all 
sides flowing and infused into, penetrating and 
illuminating the quiescent mass. For just as 
the rays of the sun darting on a dark cloud 
causes it to become splendid and golden to the 
view, thus a soul entering into the body of 
heaven gave it life, gave it immortality, and 
excited it from its torpid state. But heaven 
being moved with a perpetual motion, through 
the guidance of a wise soul became a blessed 
animal," 

One of the most important original elements 
of the teaching of Plotinus is that of ecstasy, 
or the mystic union of the human soul with 
God. All through the ages this doctrine of 
ecstatic contemplation has been the sealing 
difference between the saint and the man of the 
world. The soul, he taught, can rise above all 
sensible things, above all intellectual things, 
8 
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nay, above even reason, and become merged in 
the Primal Being itself. This ecstasy does not 
come to all men, and only seldom to those who 
know it by experience. Plotinus himself had 
it but four times. But it is the goal towards 
which strive the greatest efforts of the soul and 
/J the reward of all labors is not to be without 
I / some glimpse of the celestial glory. Happy 
the man who has attained unto the blessed 
vision. " Oftentimes when I awake out of the 
slumber of the body and come to a realizing 
sense of myself, and retiring from the world 
outside, give myself up to inward contempla- 
tion, I behold a wonderful beauty. I believe 
then that I verily belong to a higher and 
better world, and strive to develop within me 
a glorious life, and become one with the God- 
head. And by this means I receive such an 
energy of life that I rise far above all other 
things, even the intelligible world. What then 
must he experience who now beholds the abso- 
lute beauty in and for itself in all its purity, 
without corporeal shape, freed from all bon- 
dage to time and space. And this therefore is 
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the life of the gods and of divine and happy 
men, a liberation from all earthly concerns, a 
life unaccompanied with human pleasures, and 
the flight of the alone to the alone." 

From the above passages we may see that 
though the style of Plotinus may be difficult 
and often obscure, yet his fundamental concep- 
tions are full of extreme beauty and fraught 
with an irresistible fascination. We may easily 
understand how he completely dominated 
the world of mystic thought for nearly two 
thousand years. But not only his fundamental 
doctrines were influential on the succeeding 
centuries, but even the symbols and metaphors 
he used, either those he borrowed from his 
predecessors or those he found himself. Time 
and again the student of transcendental phil- 
osophy and religious mysticism meets the same 
language, — the phenomenal world as a symbol 
of the ideal world, a shadow hung out between 
time and eternity ; the world-soul, the overflow 
of the great sea of Being and the flowing back 
of all things to the One ; the sun and its light 
reflected in the universe, the mirror in which 
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the glory of God is reflected, the mystical lad- 
der by means of which the homesick soul pain- 
fully climbs from the flux and agitation of the 
phenomenal world, through all the various 
stages that intervene between it and its father- 
land, even the heart of the Unknown God. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PLATONISM, PAST AND PRESENT. 

With Plotinus the Neo-Platonic system 
reached its perfect expression. After him 
many changes and additions were made, but 
it was not a development, so much as a system- 
atizing and a transformation into a religion, or 
rather in the case of Porphyry and Jamblichus 
into a theurgy. The greatest of his followers 
was Proclus, a man who united the mystical 
nature of Plotinus and Plato, with the talent 
for organization and arrangement of Aristotle. 
It was he who took the system of Neo-Plato- 
nism, who arranged it in a series of logical 
formulas and who handed it down to the 
Middle Ages clothed in the garments of 
scholasticism. His work was continued in the 
117 
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East by the Pseudo-Dionysius, through 
whom it was transplanted to the Roman 
Church; but this was not till the tenth century, 
when Duns Scotus translated "The Celestial 
Hierarchy." During the centuries preceding 
this the Western world had seen the philosophy 
of Plato and Plotinus as a definite system die 
gradually out. Two men alone kept alive for 
a short time their influence — St. Augustine, 
and Boethius. The story is well known how 
Augustine was led by reading the ** Hortens- 
ius " of Cicero to Platonic ideas ; and the in- 
fluence of Neo-Platonism is very clear in the 
beautiful scene between himself and his mother 
Monica, as they looked out of their window at 
Ostia at night and talked with one another of 
the kingdom of God. 

Greek philosophy, as well as Neo-Platonism, 
may be said to end as an independent system 
with Boethius. This last scion of a noble race, 
the prime minister of Theodoric, King of the 
Goths, by whom he was imprisoned and put to 
deafli through false accusations; this 
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Anima santa, che il mondo fallace 
Fa manifesta a chi di lei ben ode, — ^ 

became the schoolmaster of the Middle Ages 
by his translations from Plato and Aristotle. 
But he influenced the after centuries much 
more by his famous book entitled " De Conso- 
latione Philosophiae." In this book he tells 
how while in prison he is visited by a beautiful 
lady, who turns out to be Philosophy, and with 
whom he has a long discussion on the true ob- 
ject of a man's life. The "Consolation of 
Philosophy" is a genuine Socratic dialogue 
on the highest good in Plato's sense. We see 
in it the same contempt for earthly pleasures, 
for wealth and power and beauty, all of which 
things are ephemeral and must surely pass 
away. We must not seek happiness in this 
mundane sphere, but rather where beyond the 
starry firmament, it dwells in the heaven of 
unfading light, where the soul of the world is 
enthroned in the centre of things; — for there 

^ Saintly soul, that shows 
The world's deceitiulness to all who hear of him. 

Dante, i'ar. X, 125. 
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and there only is the home of the supreme 
good, towards which all things tend :— 

Hie est cunctis communis amor, 
Repetuntque boni fine teneri; 
Quia non aliter durare queant. 
Nisi converso rursus amore 
Refluant causae, quae dedit esse.^ 

This book, translated by King Alfred, one of 
the first books read by Dante, sorrowing at the 
death of Beatrice, exerted an untold influence 
over the minds of men, and colored with Pla- 
tonic tints the scholastic philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

But as a direct and definite influence, the 
stream of Neo-Platonism practically died out 
during the long sleep which intervened be- 
tween Boethius and Petrarch. It is too much 
to say that Plato was unknown, but what the 
Middle Ages did know of him, was not 
learned directly from his books of which the 

^ The love of the Godhead is common to all. 
And the good seek to return to the Father, 
For not otherwise can they have eternal life 
Except the stream of their love, backward turned. 
Leads them to the source from which they came. 
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" Timaeus " was the only one translated into 
Latin, and thus accessible to the scholastic 
philosophers; but rather it was Plato and 
Plotinus distorted by Proclus and Dionysius; 
to which was added the slender stream which 
trickled down from Boethius, St. Augustine ■ 
and the Church fathers. 

There is one great exception to the uni- 
versal ignorance of true Platonism, however, 
and that is Dante. It is strange to see how 
this man who is so completely soaked in scho- 
lastic philosophy, who has built up his poem 
in a way so marvellously systematic and logi- 
cal, is yet imbued with the true Platonic spirit. 
He is a poet and prophet, scholastic and mys- 
tic, Aristotelian and Platonist in one. It is 
interesting to note how completely many of the 
phases of Neo-PIatonism are reproduced in the 
"Divina Commedia," — the theory of emana- 
tions proceeding from the Primal Cause, which 
remains unchanged, although reflecting itself 
in many mirrors ; the way in which the disem- 
bodied spirits make for themselves a new body 
from the surrounding atmosphere; and the 
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fact that in the Paradise the spirits communi- 
cate with each other without speech, knowing 
as they do, each the thought of the other. 

But more than all things else it is the spirit 
of Dante which makes him catch the essence 
of Plato's teaching, amid all the subtleties and 
puerilities of Scholasticism, — ^the feeling of 
the contrast between the ideal and the phe- 
nomenal world, the rising from an earthly 
love, like that of Beatrice,- to beauty and truth 
as it is seen in nature, history and in the heart 
of man; the sense of the One, the increasing 
reaching out after God as the years went on, 
the feeling of the unreality of earthly hopes 
and pleasures, and the final ecstatic vision of 
the great ocean of light and love and beauty 
which embraces the world in its arms, 
even God himself. This almost unconscious 
identity of spirit on the part of the most 
philosophical of all poets with the most poetical 
of all philosophers, did not escape the atten- 
tion of the men of the Renaissance and of 
later times; it was this that gave birth to the 
beautiful myth, spoken of by Paolo Giovio, 
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of the Platonic muses wandering in exile in 
the Middle Ages until they found refuge and 
welcome with Dante; it was this that led 
Marsilio Ficino to write the words ; " Dante 
Alighieri whose fatherland was heaven, whose 
dwelling-place was Florence; of celestial 
genius, by profession a poet, philosopher; al- 
though he spoke not in the Greek tongue, with 
that sacred father of philosophy, interpreter of 
the truth, — Plato, — nevertheless in spirit he 
spoke in such a way with him that many 
Platonic thoughts adorned his books/' 

One of the most interesting phases of the 
Italian Renaissance is the revival of Platonism, 
and the passionate enthusiasm it aroused in the 
brightest minds of the age. It was in 1439, 
when Pletho came as delegate to Florence, to 
the Council called to consider the question of 
uniting the Greek and Roman Qiurches, that 
the western world for the first time had re- 
vealed to them Plato in all his splendor. 
Among the most enthusiastic admirers of the 
new philosophy was Cosmo de' Medici, and in 
order to have a fitting leader for the Platonic 
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Academy which he contemplated organizing, 
he caused to be educated at his own expense 
the gifted son of his physician, Marsilio 
Ficino. 

There is a veil of poetry over those meet- 
ings of the Florentine Academy, where the 
doctrines of Plato were discussed with genuine 
religious fervor. Indeed, to Ficino, Plato was 
almost a saint, and he kept a lamp burning 
constantly before his image. Platonism meant 
to him the harmonizing of philosophy and 
Christianity. All the phases of Platonic and 
Neo-Platonic doctrines we find restored in 
these men of the Renaissance. Like Plato and 
Plotinus, they too had contempt for worldly 
honors and wealth. In the house of Ficino 
were everywhere the mottos " Esteem not 
money " " Seek not after honors," " Fly from 
all business;" while the beautiful, noble and 
erudite youth, Pico della Mirandola, who 
could have laid claim to the highest rewards of 
active life, in his quiet villa at Querceto, cries 
out : " My little room, my studies, the charm 
of my books, the peace of my mind, — ^all these 
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I prefer to royal palaces, public affairs, and the 
favor of Kings." 

The whole Renaissance was deeply imbued 
with this spirit. But it chiefly took on the 
form of ecstatic adoration of beauty. While 
the dark ages had shut their eyes to beauty in 
the world of nature as well as of man, now 
a great wave of beauty-worship spread from 
Italy over all Europe. Art, painting, sculp- 
ture, the word pictures of Petrarch and Ari- 
osto, all vied with one another in depicting in 
detail a beautiful landscape or the charms of 
fair women. The doctrine of the "Sym- 
posium " became the gospel of all men, poets 
and philosophers and artists. Hymns in praise 
of beauty were heard on all sides. 

In the " Corteggiano *' of Castiglione we 
hear from the lips of Bembo, the following en- 
thusiastic praise of Beauty, which is entirely in 
the spirit of Plato's "Symposium.'' "But 
among these goods the lover will find another 
still greater, if he will but use this love as a 
step to ascend to another more sublime. And 
this he will do by rising from the particular 
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beauty of one woman to that beauty which is 
common to all beautiful beings. And burning 
in this flame of love, he will rise to the nobler 
part, which is the intellect ; and there no longer 
darkened by the shadow of earthly things, he 
will see divine beauty. Yet still he will not 
enjoy it perfectly because he contemplates it in 
his own individual intellect. Whence Love, 
not content with this benefit, will give to the 
mind still greater felicity. For just as from 
the individual beauty of one body he guides 
him to the universal beauty of all bodies, — so 
in the final stage of perfection, from the in- 
dividual intellect it guides him to the universal 
intellect. Whence the soul, aflame with the 
sacred fire of true divine love, flies to unite it- 
self with the angelic nature, and has no further 
need of sense or reason. For transformed into 
an angel it understands all things without veil 
or any cloud, and beholds the broad ocean of 
pure divine beauty, and receives it into her- 
self, — ^and enjoys that supreme felicity, which 
to the senses is beyond all comprehension." 
In similar almost ecstatic enthusiasm, Gior- 
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dano Bruno, in whom the philosophy of the 
Renaissance reached its climax, sings the 
praise of Love, which for him is the passionate 
aspiration after the Ideal and the longing to 
be united with it The love for the sensual, 
for the beautiful in the phenomenal world is 
only a stimulus to the higher love, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of the divine beauty and good- 
ness, the soul rises on the wings of Reason and 
a rational will, and leaving behind all its 
former existence, becomes united forever with 
God, 

Wherever we look among the great poets 
of the Renaissance we find this mystical 
passion for love and beauty, the Platonic Ideal 
as seen in the " S3miposium." We find it in 
the poetry of Michael Angelo, of Ijorenzo de' 
Medici, and many others. Passing over into 
France we see the same spirit in the " Parfaite 
Amie" of Heroet de la Maison Neuve, who 
tells us that there exists an ideal beauty as 
there exists a t)rpe of virtue and goodness; 
that of this ideal beauty the beauties of this 
world are only emanations or reflections; and 
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who sums up the Platonic theory of reminis- 
cence in the following lines : 

Avons ete devant que nous fussions, 
Lorsque beaute divine connaissions ; 
Depuis, tombes en ce terrestre corps, 
Aucuns n'etaient de ce temps-la records, 
Sinon bien peu, auxquels etait permis 
De se nommer et etre vrais amis.* 

So Joachim Du Bellay writes, in similar 
strain : 

Li est le bien que tout esprit desire, 
La le repos ou tout le monde aspire. 
La est I'amour, la le plaisir encore. 

La, O mon ame, au plus haut ciel guidee 

Tu y pourras reconnaitre Tidee 

De la beaute qu'en ce monde j 'adore.* 

1 We have existed before we were bom, 
And have known the beauty divine ; 

Now, imprisoned in this body of day. 
None remember that former existence. 
But those few to whom it b given, 
To call themselves and to be true friends. 

* There is the good which every soul desires. 
There the rest towards which the world aspires. 
There is true love and pleasure unalloyed. 

There O my soul t guided to the highest sphere, 

Shalt thou recognize the Idea 

Of the Beauty which in this world I adore. 
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It is not surprising to find the same spirit 
in England, where the scholars had brought 
back from the continent the treasures of the 
Renaissance, and where the poets had studied 
the Petrarchists of Italy and the Pleiade of 
France. Thus Spenser, who translated both 
Petrarch and Du Bellay, has also his " Hymne 
to Heavenly Beauty," — 



Fair is the heaven where happy souls have place 

In full enjoyment of felicitie, 

Whence they do still behold the glorious face. 

Of the Divine Etemall Majestic; 

More faire is that, where those Idees on hie 

Enraunged be, which Plato so admyred, 

And pure intelligences from God inspyred. 

The means, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on his works to looke. 
Which he hath made in beauty excellent, 
And in the same, ais in a brasen booke. 
To read enrigistered in every worke 
His goodness, which his beautie doth declare; 
For all that's good is beautifull and faire. 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the star of Platonism declined before the ever 
advancing progress of the material or rational 
9 
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philosophy. Yet one of the most interesting — 
if but little known— of Platonic revivals occurs 
in England in the seventeenth century. It was 
not now, as in the Italy of the Renaissance, 
fostered at the courts of princes, but in the 
quiet precincts of Cambridge University; not 
now as then waging war upon the traditional 
philosophy of the Church; but bravely enter- 
ing into the fight against the materialistic 
philosophy; which after having been applied by 
Bacon to the world of natural phenomena, was 
carried still further and applied to society and 
the whole moral and spiritual order by Hobbes, 
whose " Leviathan '* was published in 1651. 

This school, known sometimes as Latitudi- 
narians, — ^but more generally as the Cambridge 
Platonists, — ^had comparatively little influence 
on contemporary or later literature. The 
founder and leader of the school, Benjamin 
Whichcote, was a great teacher; but like Soc- 
rates and Ammonius, the teacher of Plotinus, 
he exerted his greatest influence by conversa- 
tion and preaching. iHenry More was a 
voluminous writer, but most of his books are 
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now practically unreadable; and Richard 
Cudworth's " Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse," a reply to Hobbes' " Leviathan," while 
an extraordinary monument of learning, is 
read now only by special students. One man 
only, and he but loosely connected with the 
school, has become an integral part of English 
literature, — ^Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, — 
whose translations from Boethius and whose 
version of the beautiful lines of Paulinus of 
Nola to his wife, indicate the extent of his 
literary interests. The distinctly Platonic or 
Neo-Platonic tinge of his thought can be seen 
in the lines: — 

Get up my disentangled soul I thy fire 

Is now refined, and nothing left to tire 

Or clog thy wings. Now my auspicious flight 

Hath brought me to the Empyrean light. 

I am a separate essence and can see 

The emanations of the Deitee; 

And how they pass the Seraphims and run 

Through every throne and domination. 

It is a» curious thing to find in these Cambridge 
Platonists, as well as in the Florentine Acad- 
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emy, that the one dialogue of Plato, which 
had been known to the Middle Ages, the 
" Timaeus," still exerted a predominating in- 
fluence. This influence is well shown in the 
strangely attractive lines of Vaughan: — 

I saw Eternity the other night. 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm as it was bright 
And round beneath it. Time in hours, days, years, 
Driv'n by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow mov'd. 

But after all, the literary interest of tiie 
Cambridge Platonists is small compared with 
the influence exerted by the personal character 
of the men who led the movement- Whatever 
may be said of those chosen few of all ages 
who have been deeply imbued with the trans- 
cendental spirit, no one has ever dared to 
deny to them a high and noble character. Few 
men of any land or any age have been so at- 
tractive in this respect a sjtfie se J dealists. o f the 
seventeenth century. 

There was John Smith, of w«ik healtii from 
youth up, yet bearing his ^ infirmities !;,with 
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singular sweetness and patience : " A living 
library and a walking study," yet modest and 
gentle toward all men. "What shall I say 
of his love?'* writes his friend Patrick, — 
" None that knew him well but might see in 
him love bubbling and springing up in his soul 
and flowing out to all ; and that love unfeigned, 
without guile, hypocrisy or dissimulation. I 
cannot tell you how his soul universalized, how 
tenderly he embraced all God's creatures in his 
arms, more especially and principally those in 
whom he beheld the image of his heavenly 
father/' 

There were Whichcote and Culverson and 
Norris and Glanvil, and, most interesting of 
all, Henry More. In him the noblest elements 
of the movement found their highest exem- 
plar; "The most Platonical of the Platonic 
sect, and at the same time the most genial, 
natural and perfect man of them all; with a 
lofty and serene beauty of personality, one of 
the most exquisite and charming portraits 
which the whole history of religion and phil- 
osophy presents." Deeply versed in Plato, and 
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the writers of the Alexandrian school, as well 
as the old German mystics, — especially the 
"Theologia Germanica/' — More's aspirations 
were directed to a full union with the divine 
and celestial principle, "the inward flowing 
well-spring of life eternal." 

From his earliest youth all things had come 
flowing to him, and his mind, according to his 
own words, " was enlightened with a sense of 
the noblest theories in the morning of his 
days." And yet so full of balance and sanity 
was his mind, that his ecstasies contained no 
morbid elements. He is a shining example of 
what the transcendental spirit can do in a 
noble soul. The presence of nature filled him 
with rapture; "Walking abroad after his 
studies, his sallies toward nature would be 
often inexpressibly ravishing, beyond what he 
could convey to others." His own thoughts 
were to him a never ending source of pleasure, 
he seemed, he said, to be all the while " in the 
air." " This mystic glow and elevation were / L*^^^ 
the chief features of his mind, and character, a <^ , 
certain radiancy of thought^ which carried q *j^^ \ 
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him beyond the common life without raising 
him to any false or artificial height, for his 
humility and charity were not less conspicuous 
than his piety." 

It is not our place here to speak of the 
more scientific and scholarly revival of Pla- 
tonic studies in the nineteenth century, or to 
discuss the labors of Schleiermacher, Herr- 
mann, Grote and Jowett in this field. But not 
only philosophy once more became permeated 
with the old Platonic Idealism, but the whole 
field of literature felt the new and mighty 
impulse. Everywhere we find the old ideals, 
the same love for beauty; the same longing 
for, and aspiration after, the supersensible 
world. Wordsworth is full of the transcen- 
dental spirit, and though Keats probably had 
never read Plato, he is a pure Platonist in his 
love for Abstract Beauty. In a letter to his 
brother George, October 25, 1818, he wrote: 

"I hope I shall never marry 

There is a sublimity to welcome me home. 
The roaring of the wind is my wife and the 
stars through the window-pane are my chil- 
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dren. The mighty abstract idea I have of 
beauty in all things stifles the more divided 
and minute domestic happiness. An amiable 
wife and sweet children I contemplate as a 
part of that beauty ; but I must have a thousand 
of those beautiful particles to fill my heart/' 
But the two great representatives of Plato 
in the nineteenth century were Shelley and 
Emerson. In Dowden's life of the former, 
we are told how he read Plato in French, 
English, and Greek, carrying about him a 
pocket edition of the latter without notes. 
His whole poetry is suffused with the vague 
yearning after the absolute so characteristic 
of the Neo-Platonist. In his " Alastor " we 
have the picture of a youth of uncorrupted 
" feeling and imagination, inflamed and puri- 
fied through familiarity with all that is 
excellent and majestic, led forth to the con- 
templation of the universe. He drinks deep 
of the foundation of knowledge and is still 
insatiate. The magnificence and beauty of the 
external world sinks profoundly into the frame 
of his conception." 
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How exquisitely has Shelley described the 
vague and evanescent nature of the transcen- 
dental sense in his "Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty'': 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power, 
Floats tho' unseen amongst us — ^visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to 

flower ; 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny moun- 
tain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, — 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, — 
Like memory of music fled, 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

How many specifically Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic reminiscences do we find in his 
poems ! — ^the thought of 

Man as a part of the world-soul, 
Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Whence all things flow, as rivers to the sea ; 

the thought of love not only existing in the 
celestial spheres and in living beings, — ^but 
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even in what some call the " insensible clod." 
In the " Prometheus Unbound," all things ex- 
press their ecstasy at the coming of love, and 
the Earth adds its testimony to that of the 
rest : — 



" It interpenetrates my granite mass, 

Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth 

pass, 
Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers ; 
Upon the winds, among the clouds 'tis spread, 
It wakes a life in the forgotten dead, 
They breathe a spirit up from the obscurest 

bowers. 

There exist no more beautiful lines in English 
poetry than the following taken from the 
" Adonais," lines in which the whole system of 
Plotinus is summed up in exquisite words: 



The One remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows 

fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass. 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

There is one man in our own time and in our 
own country, to whom inight be applied the 
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Story applied to Dante of the Platonic muse 
astray in this work-a-day world, and finding 
a refuge on his lips, and that is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Probably no man since Plato and 
Plotinus was more completely filled with the 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic spirit. He was a 
student all his life of the great Greek Idealist, 
and in his " Representative Men " he gives not 
only a magnificent analysis of Plato, but shows 
his own intimate affinity with him. His 
greatest power was not that he was a scholar 
or philosopher, or a trained and connected 
writer, but that he possessed to an extraor- 
dinary degree the sense of the Infinite himself, 
and the power to make others feel it. Many 
are the correspondences that could be shown 
between him and Plato and Plotinus. He too 
believes in the Absolute or the One; in a 
spiritual world, of which the phenomenal 
world is only a symbol and shadow. He, too, 
in the spirit of the " Symposium," looks on 
love as of two sorts, initial and celestial, the 
former leading by gradual steps to the latter. 
With Plotinus and Shelley he looks upon the 
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world, animate and inanimate, as filled with 
love: 

The solid, solid Universe, 

Is pervious to love ; 

With bandaged eyes he never errs. 

Around, below, above. 

His blinding light. 

He flingeth white 

On God's and Satan's brood. 

And reconciles 

By mystic wiles 

llie evil and the good. 

But far nobler and purer than this initial 
love is the celestial love, 

Higher far into the pure realm, 

Over the flickering Daemon film. 

Thou would'st mount for love ; 

Into vision where all form 

In one only form dissolves ; 

In a region where the wheel 

On which all beings ride 

Visibly revolves, 

Where the starred, eternal worm 

Girds the world with bound and term, 

Where unlike things are like, 

Where good and ill. 

And joy and moan. 

Melt into One. 
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There Past, Present, Future shoot 
Triple blossoms from one root ; 
Substance at base divided, 
In their substance are united; 
There the holy essence rolls. 
One through separated souls. 
And the sunny Aeon sleeps 
Folding nature in its deeps ; 
And every fair and every good. 
Known in part, or known impure. 

To men below, 
In their archetypes endure. 



It would be no exaggeration to say that it 
would need a fair-sized book to discuss fully 
the Platonism of Emerson. We have only 
space here to discuss finally his intense feeling 
for the beauty of the world, seen and unseen. 
His works, prose and poetry, are filled with the 
presence of universal beauty, and his prose 
rhapsodies form as magnificent a hymn to 
Celestial or Intellectual Beauty, as the poems 
of Spenser or Shelley. He sees beauty every- 
where, in tree and flower, river and valley, sea 
and mountain; in the "delicious faces of chil- 
dren," and the sweet seriousness of sixteen. 
**The new virtue which constitutes a thing 
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beautiful/' he says, *' is a certain cosmical 
quality, or a power to suggest relations to 
the whole world and so lift the object out of 
a pitiful individuality. Every natural feature, 
sea, sky, rainbow, flower, musical tone, has in 
it somewhat that is not private, but universal, 
speaks of that central benefit which is the soul 
of nature and thereby is beautiful." 

" An adorer of truth we cannot choose but 
obey, and' the woman who has shared with us 
this moral sentiment, her locks must appear 
to us sublime. Thus there is a climbing scale 
of culture from the first agreeable sensation 
which a sparkling gem or a scarlet strain af- 
fords the eye, up through fair outlines and 
details of the landscape, features of the human 
face and form, signs and tokens of thought 
and character in manners, up to the ineffable 

mysteries of the intellect Up to 

the perceptions of Plato, that globe and uni- 
verse are rude and early expressions of an all- 
dissolving unit, the first star on the scale to 
the temple of the mind." 

The true object then of man's endeavor 
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should be to look beyond the everyday world, 
which we see piece by piece, to the world of 
the soul of which these things are the shining 
parts. For " Only by the vision of that wis- 
dom can the horoscope of the ages be read. 
Words cannot carry its august sense. Only 
itself can inspire whom it will; and behold! 
their speech shall be lyrical and sweet and 
universal, as the rising of the wind." 

And for him who has attained unto this 
vision this is the reward, " that the ideal shall 
be real to him, and wherever snow falls, or 
water runs or birds fly ; wherever the day and 
night meet in twilight and the sky is hung 
with clouds or sown with stars, there is beauty, 
plenteous as rain, shed for him.'' 



CHAPTER VII. 
MEDIAEVAL MYSTICISM. 

In the preceding pages we have discussed 
the sense of the Infinite as it has shown itself 
in nature, Romantic love, and in that form of 
philosophy known as Neo-Platonism, the in- 
fluence of which we have endeavored to trace 
down to the present. The true field of the 
transcendental sense, however, is religion ; and 
nowhere has it produced fairer fruit, together 
(jJL^ . with much extravagance, as^ in Christianity. 

There have been various definitions of re- 
ligion; to Kant it is only the function which 
strengthens the will as a power to will the 
good; — ^to Schleiermacher it is a "conscious- 
ness of dependence on something which though 
it determines us, we cannot determine in our 
turn;" to Sabatier it is a commerce, a con- 
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scious and willed relation into which the soul 
in distress at the conflict between the con- 
sciousness of the ego and the experience of 
the world, enters with the mysterious power, 
on which it feels that it and its destiny de- 
pend ; while Max Miiller defines it " as a men- 
tal faculty, which independent of, nay, in spite 
of sense and reason, enables man to appre- 
hend the Infinite under different names and un- 
der varying disguises. Without that faculty, 
no religion would be possible; and if we will 
but listen attentively, we can hear in all re- 
ligions a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to 
conceive the inconceivable, to utter the un- 
utterable, a longing after the Infinite, a love 
of God." 

This latter definition might perhaps be 
thought to go too far in making religion iden- 
tical with the sense of the Infinite ; for it leaves 
out a very large part of what goes to make 
up all religions, forms and ceremonies, 
complicated systems of theology, codes of 
morals, and rules of conduct. Yet these are 
all external, and do not touch the deeper 
10 
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nature of man. For after all the fundamental 
essence of religion is the personal experience 
of a soul that feels and knows that God com- 
munes with him, that there is a spiritual world, 
and that from this spiritual world, there flows 
into the soul the divine love and power. 

In all times it is the transcendental element 
which gives to religion its reality. However it 
may be crowded back by form and lifeless 
orthodoxy, it ever returns; and as we study the 
history of the past, we find periods in which 
formalism has been predominant inevitably fol- 
lowed by those in which the spirit pervades all 
minds. Revivals, as they are called, are only 
/ the claims of the transcendental sense for 
1 recognition in the religious life. Whether in 
the saints of the Middle Ages, in Pietist of the 
seventeenth century, in Quaker and Methodist 
of our own times, the essential feature of all 
emotional or personal religion is a realizing 
sense of the Infinite. 

Of course it is not the place here to discuss, 
even in barest outline, the development of 
Christian dogma and ecclesiastical forms. 
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Our object is only to cast a glance at the way 
in which the transcendental sense expressed 
itself throughout the Christian world during 
the Middle Ages. In the first place the great 
Founder of our holy religion was Himself 
filled through and through with the sense of 
the Infinite ; though " his eye rested kindly on 
the whole world and he saw it as it was, in 
all its varied and changing colors, yet his gaze 
penetrated the veil of the earthly and he recog- 
nized everywhere thci hand of the living God." 

The sense of the presence of the Father was 
with him constantly, and only once did he 
doubt, in the last bitter hour on the cross, 
when for a moment the agony of pain closed 
in about him, and he cried : " My God, my 
Godl Why has thou forsaken me?" 

Just as the highest message of art is through 
the transcendental sense, just as the contem- 
plation of nature led Wordsworth to mystical 
experiences, just as the " high seriousness " 
of all lofty poetry lies in the suggestion of the 
Eternal and Infinite, so the deepest religious 
experiences of humanity are based on the 
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same elements. And in this aspect of re- 
ligion it has never advanced beyond the 
teaching of the founder of Christianity, — the 
teaching that is of " the kingdom of God and 
its coming; God the father and the infinite 
value of the human soul ; the higher righteous- 
ness and the commandment of love. His 
message is so great and powerful because so 
simple and yet so rich; so simple as to be ex- 
hausted in each of the leading thoughts he 
uttered; so rich that every one of these 
thoughts seems inexhaustible and the full 
meaning of the sayings and parables beyond 
our reach. His words speak to us across the 
ages with the freshness of the present. The 
kingdom of God comes by coming to the in- 
dividual, by entering into his soul and laying 
hold of it. It is the rule of the holy God in 
the heart of the individual; it is God himself 
in his power. This is seen in all Jesus' para- 
bles. It is not a question of angels and devils, 
thrones and principalities, but of God and the 
soul, the soul and its God." 

In this excellent summary of the essential 
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features of Christianity, by one of the leading 
scholars of the day, we can easily see that 
religion as Christ taught and lived it, is the 
purest and noblest as well as the sanest ex- 
pression of the transcendental experience: — sl 
mysticism, — free from all the extravagance, 
the selfishness, the complicated rules, the 
ascetic practices, that so often disfigure the 
religious life. 

Thus we see that the very foundation of 
Christianity is based on the sense of the In- 
finite as expressed in the personal experience 
and teaching of Christ. There are two other 
sources of influence however which powerfully 
affected this phase of Christianity in the 
future ages, — ^the New Testament writers and 
Neo-Platonism. Of the former, there are two 
men who exerted especial influence in this re- 
spect, St John and St. Paul. In some respects 
these two may be compared to Plato and 
Aristotle, — the one full of sublime visions and 
lofty imagery, the other practical as well as 
fervid, endowed with an ardiiteditonic genius 
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which enabled him to build the Church of 
Christ on foundations that are everiasting. 

The influence of St. John on the transcen- 
dental phase of Christianity or mysticism, as 
we must now call it, is chiefly exerted in the 
eariy and later Middle Ages. Accepting the 
doctrine of the Logos, he made it one with 
Christ, and taught men to seek union with him 
by means of the contemplation of his cosmic 
beauty. The vag ue, inde finite^ mYstical nature 
of St. John's Gospel has never been better de- 
scribed than by Matthias Claudius : " In it is 
something altogether marvellous ; dim twilight 
and the darkness of night, and through them 
now and again the swiftly flashing lightning; 
the soft evening cloud and behind the cloud 
the great full moon, bodily, all in her glory, 
something so grandly sombre and lofty, and 
soul-searching that one can never be satisfied. 
• . . . I cannot at once understand all 
that I read. Often it is as if what John meant 
hovered about me in the distance; but even 
when I look far into a wholly obscure place, I 
have still a foreshadowing of a great majestic 
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meaning, which sometime I shall compre- 
hend." 

The influence of St. Paul, on the other hand 
is seen mostly in later or Protestant phases of 
mysticism. He practically founded theology, 
— having learned himself from Greek phi- 
losophy the language in which the new rev- 
elation was to be preached to mankind. His 
influence on the mystical or transcendental 
phase of Christianity, has become all powerful 
in modern times when his doctrine of the 
indwelling Christ in every child of God has 
largely taken the place of former speculative 
contemplation. 

But while the spirit of the Christian trans- 
cendentalism or mysticism, was thus pro- 
foundly influenced by the Savior, by St. John 
and St. Paul, yet the outer form which it took 
in the after centuries came largely from Neo- 
Platonism. Although the teachings of Plato 
and Plotinus were largely misunderstood dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, yet they exerted an 
enormous influence. In the words of Har- 
nack: "The formula of the Logos legiti- 
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matized speculation, i. e. Neo-Platonic philoso- 
phy, within the creed of the Church. When 
Christ was designated the incarnate Logos of 
God and when this was set up as His supreme 
characterization, men were directed to think of 
the divine in Christ as the reason of God 
realized in the structure of the world and the 
history of mankind. This implied a definite 
philosophical view of creation and of the 
world, and the baptismal confession became a 
compendium of scientific dogmatism, i. e. of a 
system of doctrines entwined with the meta- 
physics of Plato and the Stoics." 

There are two men especially who were the 
channels of this Neo-Platonic influence, St. 
Augustine and Dionysius, the latter almost a 
mere name to-day, while the former has done 
more than any other man since St. Paul to 
mould the doctrines and practices of the 
Church. The influence of this great man has 
continued down the ages. When St. Bernard, 
as we shall see later, brought back the Church 
to the idea of a loving and suffering personal 
Christ, he was only reviving the spirit of St 
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Augustine. In the Renaissance, Petrarch 
found in the latter a source of religion, strength 
and comfort, while Luther's theology is based 
on his works. 

But it was especially through his personal 
religious experience, his transcendental genius, 
his undoubting belief in a spiritual world and 
the possibility of man's communing therewith, 
that St. Augustine has influenced mankind. 
Professor Harnack has summed up his char- 
acter in the following eloquent passage : " He 
knew his heart to be his worst possession and 
the living God to be his highest good; he lived 
in the love of God, and he possessed a fascin- 
ating power of expressing his observations on 
the inner life. ... In doing this he 
taught the world that the highest and sweetest 
enjoyment was to be sought in the feeling that 
springs from a soul that has triumphed over 
its pain, from the love of God as the founda- 
tion of good and therefore from the certainty 
of grace. Theologians before him had taught 
that man must be changed in order to be 
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blessed; he taught that man could be a new 
being if he let God find him, and if he found 
himself and God, from the midst of his dis- 
tractions and dissipations. He was the first to 
separate nature and grace and by this means 
he connected religion and morality, and gave 
new meaning to the idea of the Good. He set 
up a fixed goal for the aimless striving of asceti- 
cism: perfection in the love of God, suppres- 
sion of selfish ambition, humility. He taught 
men the horror of sin and the blessed feeling 
of perennial grace. Therefore he became not 
only a pedagogue and teacher, but a Father 
of the Church. He was a tree planted by the 
waters, whose leaves do not fade and on whose 
branches the birds of the air dwell. His voice 
has pealed forth to the Church through the 
centuries and he preached to Christendom the 
words : * Blessed is the man whose strength 
thou art, in whose heart are thy ways/ " 

But the influence of St. Augustine on Chris- 
tian transcendentalism was more of a spiritual 
nature than merely formal. The rules and 
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regulations, the systematic and logical exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the Church as to the 
mystical union of the soul with God run 
largely back to the so-called Dionysius the 
Areopagite. 

We know but little about this man; that 
he was a Syrian monk, that he did not live 
before the end of the fifth century, and that he 
was deeply imbued with that form of Neo- 
Platonism, which found final expression in 
Proclus. Feeling a spirit of enthusiasm for 
the teachings of the Gospel and at the same 
time equally drawn by the mystical doctrines 
of Neo-Platonism, he succeeded in making an 
amalgamation of the two, under the form of a 
treatise entitled "The Celestial Hierarchy." 
The influence of this book was simply incal- 
culable. It affected not only the outer form 
of scholastic philosophy and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, but pointed the way to the spiritual ■ 
aspiration of the human soul, for a thousand 
years to come. No wonder religious fancy 
worked upon the name of the author, and that 
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the legend arose that this was the Dionysius 
the Areopagite spoken of in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and that he obtained his apparently 
authentic knowledge of the heavenly hier- 
archy from St. Paul himself, who, as the 
record tells us "was caught up to the third 
heaven, and heard unspeakable words." 

Of course we know now that this was not 
so; the mixture of Neo-Platonism and Chris- 
tianity in this book could not have taken place 
before the fifth century, any more than the 
Romanticism of "Ossian" could have been 
written by the Celtic bards, whom McPherson 
declared to be the author of that celebrated 
literary forgery. And yet all through the 
Middle Ages, Dionysius was supposed to have 
been the friend of Paul and to have obtained 
from him the facts described in his book ; thus 
Dante refers to him as follows : 

E Dionisio con tanto disio 
A contemplar questi ordini si mise, 
Che li nomo e distinse, com* io. 
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E se tanto segreto ver profferse 

Mortale in terra, non voglio ch' ammiri; 
Che chi il vide quassu gliel discoverse, 
Con altro assai del ver di questi giri." * 

Dionysius agrees with Plotinus in his theory 
of the Absolute, or the One, existing far be- 
yond the boundary of time and space, to which 
he gives the Christian term of God. This God 
is inconceivable; he is without attributes and 
cannot be understood by human reason. He 
is the source of all being; and all created things 
from the highest to the lowest yearn after 
Him. 

But this unknown, unpredicated God has mani- 
fested Himself in a series of emanations, 
divided into groups of three, which thus cor- 
respond to the monads and triads of Proclus, 

1 In Dionysius so intensely wrought desire, 
That he, as I have done, ranged them ; and named 
Their orders, marshalled in his thought. 

Nor marvel that a denizen of Earth 
Should scan such secret truth, for he had learnt 
Both these and much beside of these our orbs, 
From an eye-witness to heaven's mysteries. 

Far. XXVIII, 13a 
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and which form about the throne of God a 
series of angelic orders, whose earthly symbol 
and representation is the hierarchy of the 
Roman Church. 

The whole structure of the " Paradiso " is 
based on the " Celestial Hierarchy " of 
Dionysius. Like the Pseudo-Areopagite, 
Dante describes the Godhead as infinitely small 
and infinitely great, embracing the universe, 
yet like an infinitesimal point of light. From 
this Primal Being proceeds a series of emana- 
tions in gradually descending steps from the 
highest to the lowest There is no more mag- 
nificent passage in literature than that in which 
Dante gives expression to this Neo-Platonic 
system in words of extreme beauty. 

The one phase, however, of Dionysius' teach- 
ing, which exerted the greatest influence on 
mediaeval mysticism is his doctrine of the 
via negativa. Plato, as we have seen, had said 
that the vision of Absolute Beauty can be ob- 
tained by becoming acquainted with one par- 
ticular beautiful person, then with many 
beautiful persons, then with beautiful thoughts 
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and deeds, until the great ocean of Beauty is 
unrolled before our eyes. Nor did Plotinus 
despise the beauty of created things, and in 
his discourse against the Gnostics he declares 
that this world, though imperfect compared 
with the ideal world, is yet full of beauty, and 
deserves our love and admiration. 

The mysticism of the Middle Ages is 
diametrically contrary to all this, and made the 
ecstasy of the unto mystica a matter of imme- 
diate vision, in which the eye must be closed 
to the phenomenal world, and the intellect, the 
reason and the will must be laid asleep. For 
the Middle Ages the world of nature and man 
was full of evil, and ever tempting the soul 
away from its God. The beauty of nature was 
ignored; the beauty of woman was a snare 
and temptation. Thus two of the main sources 
of modem transcendentalism were closed to 
the mediaeval mind, and — still more important 
— ^two of the chief steps of rising to the vision 
of the Infinite love and goodness were not 
known. 

As we have seen, the character of religion 
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in the early Middle Ages was determined 
by NeoPlatonic speculation, and especially by 
the doctrine of the holy Trinity, and of Christ 
as the Logos. The result of this was to 
make the human personality of Christ fade 
away to a mere abstraction. The ultimate 
object of men like St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and even Dante, was to rise through meta- 
physical speculation to the knowledge of both 
the Trinity and the human and divine nature 
of Christ This is true of all the great scho- 
lastics, and also of many of the mediaeval and 
later mystics. Thus St. Therese saw the mys- 
tery of the Trinity and all things in God; and 
even as late as Jacob Boehme this aspiration to 
know the supreme mystery of the Trinity still 
existed. But the noblest of all expressions of 
the Thomasian view of the ultimate vision of 
truth, the intellectual perception of meta- 
physical dogmas, is seen in the final cantos of 
Dante's " Paradiso." Rising from heaven to 
heaven, until he reached the Empyrean, and 
aided by all divine and earthly helps, he was 
permitted to see the magimm mystermm; and 
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only after catching a fleeting glimpse of the 
Trinity and the divine-human nature of Christ, 
did the lofty vision come to an end. 

This vision so beautifully described by 
Dante is nothing more nor less than a poetical 
paraphrase of the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who gave definite shape to the 
doctrines of Dionysius and the Church Fathers. 
This teaching is summed up as follows by 
Ritschl : " The ultimate aim of mankind is the 
imcreated Good, and the attainment and en- 
joyment of this highest good is Beatitude. 
The utmost perfection of man is activity, for 
every being is only so far perfect as it is 
active. Blessedness as a state of activity lies 
in the intellect and not in the will. The es- 
sence of Blessedness consists in the activity of 
the understanding, but to the will belongs the 
joy which flows from Blessedness. The un- 
derstanding as the organ of Blessedness is the 
speculative understanding and not the prac- 
tical. The understanding presses forward to 
the vision of the Divine Essence and its per- 
fection consists in union with God/' 
II 
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In Other words, it is the intellectual light 
that reveals to man the truth as it is in God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And from this 
intellectual vision comes forth joy, deep, un- 
broken and without end. 

We have already given the details in which 
Dante shows his dependence upon the scho- 
lastic philosophy, but in many places of the 
" Paradiso," he emphasizes the theory of St. 
Thomas Aquinas above described; — ^how the 
souls of the Blessed as well as the various 
orders of the celestial hierarchy vary in light, 
love, and joy, though all alike gaze upon the 
God, — 

Sol differendo nel primero acume.* 

By means of the light vouchsafed to them 
by God they see more or less deeply into the 
unfathomable depths of the Divine Essence; — 
and according to the vision their love is more 
or less deep; and in proportion to this love is 
the joy that fills their souls. In three lines 

> Differing alone in the keenness of their sight 
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clothed in language of imperishable beauty, 
Dante sums up not only the teaching of the 
" Divina Commedia/' the " Summa Theo- 
logiae " of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the striv- 
ings of his own individual life, but the whole 
spirit of mediaeval mysticism: 

Luce intellettual plena d'amore, 

Amor del vero ben pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore.^ 

The consequences of the Thomasian view of 
the ultimate aim of all human efforts were 
very great both on speculative and practical 
lines. It made metaphysical abstractions the 
one thing in life worth living for; it changed 
the warm, loving, suffering personal Savior 
into the abstract conception of the Logos of 
the universe, lifted high above the communion 
with, or even the knowledge of, the common 
man, separated from the world of ordinary 
life, by a long series of hierarchical gradations 

1 Intellectual Ught full of love, 
Love of the true good full of joy, 
Joy that transcends all sweetness. 

Far. XXX, 40. 
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in Heaven, as well as by the varying orders 
of the priesthood in the Church militant. As 
a consequence of all this it aroused a feeling 
of contempt for all things belonging to this 
life. The highest ideal of Christian piety, was 
the squalid monk living a life of ascetism, 
scourging and starving his body, escaping as 
far as possible from the flesh, in order to rise 
into the realms of pure intellectual contempla- 
tion and thus catch the vision of the Triune 
God. 

It made men desert their parents and 
friends, and neglect all the common duties of 
life, even in many cases " the little unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of love," which we 
now believe to make up the best part of a good 
man's life. The old monasticism " rendered 
service of love only to the hierarchical prin- 
cipals and the papal policy, but otherwise re- 
tired within itself and felt service to the poor 
brother to be a work of supererogation." Nay, 
according to some Catholic historians of 
mediaeval mysticism, this intense intellectual 
aspiration towards heavenly things had a re- 
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flex influence on the laws of nature and re- 
sulted in many miraculous phenomena in 
which the body would be lifted from the 
ground and rise to a great height, or would 
burn with mystic yet real fire; or shine with 
surpassing brilliancy so that the whole place in ' 
which the saintly contemplator stood would 
reflect the glow far around. Thus we read in 
Ribet's " Mystique Divine," how St. Pierre 
d' Alcantara, in ecstatic delight, would fling 
himself before the altar after having passed 
through three closed doors without a scratch; 
how Joseph de Colpertino would fly like a bird 
from one part of the church to another, or 
rise to the tops of the trees; and how St. 
Claire of Montefalco said to her sisters, " if 
you seek the cross of Jesus, look into my 
heart;" and how after her death they took 
out her heart and found there plainly visible 
the image of Christ crucified.* 

^ These examples and hundreds of others that may be 
found in the works of Gorres and Ribet, are not referred to 
here with any other feeling than that of respect ; for no man 
should treat otherwise those phases of religion which though 
different from his own, have given to countless thousands 
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Toward the end of the Middle Ages we per- 
ceive a change gradually comdng over the 
method of mystical piety, a change largely 
brought about by two men, St. Bernard and 
Duns Scotus. The latter, as is well known, 
practically began the movement in philosophy, 
which led to the downfall of Scholasticism. 
One phase of his Nominalism which touches 
the subject of this discussion, was his theory 
of the ultimate activity of, man, in which 
he differs fundamentally from St. Thomas 
Aquinas and other great schoolmen. This 
theory as given by Ritschl, who was the first 
to make the important distinction between him 
and St. Thomas, is as follows: Blessedness 
is the activity which unites man with God; 
but the activity is not of the intellect, as 
thought by St. Thomas, but in the will. For 
the will directs itself to the highest good and 
seeks more than perfection of knowledge. 

that which is the best thing in life, peace and love and aspirar 
tion towards God. But they are given here simply to illus- 
trate the supposed practical results that flowed from the 
Thomasian theory of the highest bliss of man, which we have 
described above. 
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This finds place in Love; hence the state of 
Blessedness is the act of love in which the will 
rests (quietatur). Joy may be absent even 
when the state of Blessedness is present. 

The influence of Duns Scotus is felt by all 
succeeding mystics. It is at the very root of 
Quietism, which seeks the union with God not 
in the form of knowledge, but as an act of 
pure love, and the calmness of the will. We 
find it in the speculative division of the teach- 
ings of the great German mystics, Eckhart, 
Tauler and Suso, who demand the emptying 
of all personal desires, and the annihilation of 
self; although they likewise unite to this the 
seeking after the vision of God through the 
activity of the intellect. It is found in the later 
Quietist schools, it is also found, as we shall 
see, in its genuine form in Gerhard Tersteegen 
and his followers. 

The practical influence of Duns Scotus was 
very great. It prepared the way for the Ref- 
ormation by delivering true piety from what 
Harnack calls " metaphysical monstrosities," 
which served only to stupefy simple devout 
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feeling, and by pointing out a more rational 
way by means of which the soul may enjoy 
the feeling of constant fellowship with God. 
It helped along the movement inaugurated by 
St. Bernard, the result of which was to detach 
Christ from the far-off metaphysical region 
to which he had been relegated by scholastic 
contemplation, and brought him once more 
home to the hearts of men. 

The restoration of the human Christ into 
personal religious experience marks the great 
transition from the mediaeval to modern piety. 
Among the causes leading up to this movement 
must be counted the crusades and the conse- 
quent opening up to devout pilgrims of the 
holy places made sacred by the life and death 
and resurrection of the Savior. His person- 
ality seemed more real to those who had stood 
on Mt. Calvary, and had entered the Holy 
Sepulchre ; and many a mediaeval pilgrim must 
have felt as Lamartine did centuries after when 
he cried out : — " But now setting foot in the 
land of pilgrims and of mystery, the land of 
Jehovah and of Christ, the land whose name I 
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had lisped in childhood .... I felt as if 
springs, long icebound, melted before a sum- 
mer sun, as if feelings paralyzed for years had 
been vivified and restored; my heart and soul 
were touched to their very depths. In another 
moment I found myself kneeling prostrate in 
the dust, unable to utter any words save : ' et 
verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis/ " 
This newly awakened feeling for the human 
side of Christ, for his sufferings and death, 
showed itself in many ways; in theological 
dogma by the definite establishment of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which was 
finally announced at the Lateran Council in 
12 1 5, although it was not until one hundred 
years later that the mass, which celebrated the 
passion of our Lord, assumed the central posi- 
tion in divine service it has held ever since in 
the Roman Church. It showed itself in litera- 
true, as in the story of the Holy Grail, which 
in its perfected form is nothing else but the 
chivalrization of the new feeling for the pas- 
sion of Christ and the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. Finally and most important of all it 
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showed itself in the influence it exerted on the 
lives of men, who although they by no means 
gave up their former ideals and aims entirely, 
yet from now on began not only to worship 
Christ as a great symbol, but to imitate him as 
the perfect man. It is the glory of St. Ber- 
nard to have been the instrument in the accom- 
plishment of this great change of view. 

This noble man filled with a love of nature, 
with a heart full of infinite tenderness, a friend 
of the poor, unafraid of the mighty, a hero 
himself and the awakener of heroism in others, 
the victorious dialectician as well as mystical 
contemplator, the idol of the multitude, the 
one man whose personal influence all Christen- 
dom felt, this second St, John, this thirteenth 
apostle as men called him, "the humility of 
whose heart surpassed the majesty of his coun- 
tenance," this noble man, although Dante 
could speak of him as the one who 

in questo mondo 
Contemplando, gusto di quella pace,* 

^ In this world 
Tasted in his contemplation that peace. 

Far. XXXI, iia 
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yet felt the need of something more than mere 
speculation or metaphysical abstractions. 

It was he who did more than any one else to 
raise the worship of the Virgin Mary to the 
exalted rank it has retained ever since in the 
Roman Church, and to restore to mankind the 
mingling of romantic and divine love which 
had been wanting ever since the old Greek 
expression of the Ewig Weibliche, Venus and 
Athene, had been lost to man. 

The same passionate personal human love, 
mingled with mystical fervor, which St. Ber- 
nard experienced at the thought of the Virgin 
Mary, is also seen in his attitude toward 
Christ. He was filled with unspeakable ten- 
derness and affection at the thought of his 
dying Lord, the name of Jesus to him was 
sweeter than any other in heaven or in earth, — 

Jesus, thou Joy of loving hearts ! 

Thou Fount of life ! Thou Light of men ! 
From the best bliss that Earth imparts. 

We turn unfilled to thee again! 

His love for the crucified Christ, seen in his 
personal life as well as in his writings, had 9 
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vast and enduring influence on the following 
generations, not only in the Catholic Church 
but in the Protestant Church, as well, as we 
shall see later when we come to discuss Ger- 
man Pietism in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Nay even to this" day the whole 
Christian Church regards as one of its most 
beautiful hymns, that of St. Bernard to the 
head of the dying Christ, '* O caput cruenta- 
tum," which was translated by Paul Gerhardt 
into one of the best known of German hymns : 

" O Haupt veil blut und wunden, 

which in its turn has been translated into the 
hymn now sung in all English churches : 

O sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down. 

Among the most influential of the followers 
of St. Bernard in this passionate love for the 
crucified Savior was St. Francis of Assisi. 
Many times he would stand motionless for 
hours, before the altar, rapt in ecstatic con- 
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templation of the passion of Christ, so that it 
seemed that 

" Even the motion of his human blood 
Almost suspended, he was laid asleep 
In body and became a living soul." 

But St. Francis was not content to enjoy 
in solitude this mystical rapture; he sought to 
imitate Christ in all his suffering, poverty, 
fasting, and especially in ministering to the 
needs of his fellow-men, going about among 
the common people, instead of dreaming the 
time away in selfish contemplation. It was 
due largely to him that an impulse was given 
to the new theory of Piety, in which the peace 
and tranquillity acquired in communion with 
God, was joined to a sense of one's duty to- 
wards one's neighbors. This spirit of charity, 
combined with contemplation was carried on 
by the followers of St. Francis, and spread, — 
especially in Germany, — to the sister orders of 
Dominicans and Augustinians ; and the same 
tendency found expression in the societies 
known under the name of Beghards, Brothers 
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of the Free Spirit and the Friends of God. 
The whole movement reached its climax in the 
group of German mystics of the fourteenth 
century, who form, as it were, the bridge 
which leads from mediaeval mysticism to that 
of modern times. All this complicated move- 
ment has been admirably summed up by 
Professor Harnack: 

"It was the mendicant Orders and their 
theology which first gave conspicuous place 
again to the commandment * Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself/ They praised the contem- 
plative life, but required one living the 
contemplative life to serve his neighbor with 
all his power. Thus there came to exist be- 
tween the contemplative and active life a wide 
neutral province belonging to each, the prov- 
ince of self-denying love. Love of God could 
prove its existence only in love of neighbor. 
St. Francis first plainly asserted the obligation 
to make oneself the servant of everyone. 
After him it was enforced as the highest at- 
tainment of Christian life by St. Thomas, St. 
Bonaventure; Egkhart, Suso, Tauler, Thomas 
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a Kempis and others. The simple relation of 
man to man, sanctified by the Christian com- 
mand of love, and by the peace of God, issued 
forth from the traditional caste and corpora- 
tions of the Middle Ages, and set itself to 
break them up." 

It was through the Third Order of 
Franciscans, and the similar order of Domini- 
cans and Augustinians, that Pietism, or trans- 
cendental religious experience, was for the first 
time transplanted among the laity. This was 
especially true of Germany in the fourteenth 
century. The country was full of semi-secular 
communities, of men and women who met to- 
gether to worship in the spirit and the under- 
standing also. A large number of individuals 
arose in whom was highly developed the trans- 
cendental or spiritual sense. But there was 
one man, Eckhart, who summed up all the 
tendencies of his time, and handed them down 
to the succeeding generations, either directly 
through his own writings, or indirectly 
through his disciples. 

In discussing this great man, we must care- 
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fully separate his speculation from his prac- 
tical ideas. The former is nothing more or 
less than the old Neo-Platonism which we have 
seen at work in Dionysius, St Thomas 
Aquinas, and others. In the theories of Eck- 
hart, then, we meet the old familiar doctrines 
and symbols; the great Unknown Divinity 
above reason and Being, and its image mani- 
festing itself in the form of the Father and the 
Son, the latter identical with the thought of 
God and the ideal form in which all creation 
exists. We see the successive emanations from 
the Godhead to the lowest form of corporeal 
existence; and how, as all things flow from 
God, so all things yearn to return thither; we 
see the soul of man, with its double face, on 
the one hand gazing toward the world of 
matter, on the other gazing toward God; we 
see man himself rising above all earthly things, 
and by means of the summit of the soul, the 
divine spark, or " Funkelein," meeting and 
melting into the Godhead, so that man and 
God become one and the same. 
But while in all this Eckhart differs but little 
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from his predecessors, except that he wrote in 
German for the laity, he marks an important 
transition from the mediaeval to the modern 
transcendental experience. He did not despise 
the active life, but following the example of 
the mendicant friars, he taught that mere con- 
templation without works was idle and sinful ; 
that even while the head and the hands were 
at labor, the soul might rest in God. 

Again, he marks the transition to modern 
times in the importance he assigns to the func- 
tion of Christ as a medium of the mystical 
union of the soul with God. The doctrines of 
St. Paul once more began to influence men. 
St. Bernard had spread far and wide the per- 
sonal love for Christ. Men began to feel that 
to reach God, they must imitate — in all His 
sufferings, and all His loving kindness — the 
Savior of the world. Nay, Christ must be 
bom within us the hope of glory. This 
thought of the Christ as being bom within us, 
became wide-spread. St. Bemard had a vision 
of the Christ-child in his own heart, and Suso 
relates, in beautiful language, how once the 
12 
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Virgin Mary appeared to him and how he, 
kneeling, prayed that she would show him the 
infant Jesus; and how, on his request being 
granted, he gazed for a long time on the 
beautiful eyes of the child-Christ, and kissed 
the tender mouth ; and then looking upward, a 
cry of amazement escaped his lips, that He 
who bears up the universe could be so great 
and yet so small, so majestic in the heavens, 
so childlike on earth. 

With a kind of abnormality which often ac- 
companies the higher religious ecstasy, there 
were certain nuns who believed that they had 
literally borne Christ after the body, and even 
three htmdred years later, Angelus Silesius de- 
clares : 

Der wahre Gottes Sohn ist Christus nur allein, 
Doch muss ein jeder Christ der sdber Christus 
sein; 

Ich muss Maria sein und Gott in mir gebaren. 
Soil er mir ewiglich die seligkeit gewahren. 

In the immediate followers of Eckhart we 
find a constantly increasing emphasis on these 
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two things, the combination of a practical life 
of good deeds with mystical contemplatioi, 
and Christ as the medium through which men 
must arrive at the union with God. 

This was especially the case with perhaps 
the best known of the German mystics, Johann 
Tauler. It is true that he laid the chief im- 
portance on the inner life, — and thus shows 
how closely he is still connected with mediaeval 
and monastic ideals. And yet he did not fail 
to emphasize the love for one's neighbor which 
we have seen restored to the Church through 
St. Francis, or to show that the inner and the 
outer life, — the union with God in the spirit 
and the ministering to the needs of men, — 
were but the obverse and the reverse of the 
same love. Thus he says: — "And thus we 
are all one body and members one of the other, 
and Christ is the Head of this body. One can 
spin, another can make shoes and some know 
the things of the mind. . .* . Know then, 
that any man who does not work nor help his 
neighbor, he must be held responsible there- 
for. Wherever there is an old and helpless 
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man lying sick, there must we go; one man 
shall vie with another in doing works of love, 
and helping one another to bear his burden." 
We might lengthen this discussion by quota- 
tions from Ruysbroeck, the "Doctor Ecstat- 
icus," Heinrich Suso and others. But all 
these tendencies are summed up in a small 
volume, written or compiled by the followers 
of Eckhart, long thought to be the work of 
Tauler, but wrongly so, and which Luther 
published in 1516 under the title of " Eyn 
Deutsch Theologia." We find in this beauti- 
ful little book the same speculations that pre- 
vailed throughout the Middle Ages; for it is 
based on Eckhart's teachings. We find in it 
also the same mediaeval influence in the symbol 
of the double eye of the soul, one of which must 
be shut to the world, if the soul would see God. 
" Now the created soul of man hath also two 
eyes. The one is the power of seeing into 
eternity, the other of seeing into time and the 
creatures, of perceiving how they differ from 
each other, of giving life and needful things to 
the body, and ordering and governing it for 
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the best. But these two eyes of the soul of 
man cannot both perform their work at once; 
but if the soul shall see with the right eye 
into eternity, then the left eye must close itself 
and refrain from working, and be as though 
it were dead. For if the left eye be fulfilling 
its office toward outward things,— that is 
holding converse with time and the creatures, 
— ^then must the right eye be hindered in its 
working, — ^that is in its contemplation. There- 
fore, whosoever will have the one must let the 
other go, for no man can serve two masters.*' 

We find also something of the old via negch 
tiva in the words : " A man should be so quit 
of his I and me, self and mine, that in all 
things he should no more seek or regard him- 
self, than if he did not exist and should take 
as little account of himself as if he were not, 
and another had done all his works/' 

But in spite of this tinge of mediaevalism, 
we find in the "Theologia Germanica'' al- 
ready strongly developed some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Protestant mysticism, — 
the total destruction of selfishness, the empty- 
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ing of self and the putting on of C3irist; for 
in the beautiful words of William Law, 
" Our Lord knew that our whole malady lies 
in this, that the will of our mind is turned into 
this world, and that nothing can relieve us or 
set us right, but the turning of the will of our 
mind and the desire of our hearts to God." 

The Christian should be able to say with 
St. Paul: "Not I but Christ liveth in me, 
the hope of glory." The highest that man can 
attain unto is the union with God, and that 
means naught else than that man should be 
simply and completely one in truth with the 
everlasting will of God. " All men in whom 
the true light is not are bent upon them- 
selves, and think much of themselves and seek 
and propose their own ends in all things, and 
whatever is most pleasant and convenient to 
themselves they hold to be the best. But true 
love is taught and guided by true light and 
reason and this teacheth love to love nothing 
but the one true and perfect good, and that 
simply for its own sake and not for the sake 
of reward, or in the hope of obtaining any- 
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thing; but simply for the love of goodness, be- 
cause it is good and hath a right to be loved. 
And when this comes to pass a man will love 
not only God, but his fellow men and all 
created things. For in a truly God-like man, 
his love is pure and unmixed and full of kind- 
ness, insomuch that he cannot help but love 
in all sincerity all men and things, and wish 
well and do good to them and rejoice in their 
welfare." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. 

Many books have been written on the vari- 
ous phases of the Renaissance, its philosophy, 
its art, as well as its political history. Never 
has there been seen a more extraordinary 
efflorescence of all the higher intellectual 
activities than when, first in Italy, then in 
France, then in England and Germany, the 
world of ideas, and feelings and active life 
became completely renewed. Then was the 
day of all round men of genius, especially in 
Italy; men like Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, in whom painting and archi- 
tecture and literature and music found equal 
and harmonious expression. If ever there 
was a period of the Superman it was in the 
Italy of^ the Renaissance. 
184 
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But, somewhat strangely, as it might seem, 
at first sight, these same men were likewise 
filled with the transcendental spirit, and we 
fiave already seen how Neo-Platonism had 
in^ired the Italian Hnmasiists with its 
spiritual aspiration after abstract beauty, and 
bow men like Michael Angelo could ^arve 
out a David, build the dome of St. Peter's 
and at tht same time be fflled with the mystic 
spirit of the ''Symposium/' Yet in general 
the transcendentalism of Italy was nK^ strictly 
religious, and the Humanists as a body were 
often men of immoral and irreligious life, the 
principles of most of Ihem being summed up 
in the words of Campanella, *' Foris ut licet, 
intus ut libet." The religious mysticism of the 
Renaissance is most closely connected with 
Germany, where the same forces that had pro- 
duced Humanism in Italy, brought on the 
Reformation. 

While in general there is a community of 
causes and effects in both these countries, yet 
there is a very definite distinction as to the 
form tiiey toc^. In Italy it was a love for 
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beauty, as seen in the art and literature of the 
ancient classics, together with a joy in life, an 
eager intellectual curiosity, a restless activity, 
showing itself in voyages of discovery, in the 
building of countless public and private edi- 
fices, in magnificent palaces, gbrgeous cos- 
tumes, processions, feasts and dramatic 
representations. The Italians of the Renais- 
sance had not only discovered the supreme art 
of Greece and Rome, but also the beauty of 
the world in which they lived. Beauty was 
the goddess whom they worshipped, beauty of 
man and woman, beauty of nature, and above 
all else, abstract beauty itself. This led to 
a new view of nature, both from an aesthetic 
and a scientific standpoint. Petrarch loved to 
say his prayers on the moonlit hills, and as- 
cended, the first man in history to do such a 
thing, a high mountain, simply for the sake 
of enjoying the view; while men like Bruno, 
Cardano and Galileo, laid the foundations of 
the new sciences to come. 

Something of this was seen in Germany, 
but in general the Germans sought more to 
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penetrate the mysterious recesses of their own 
hearts; and the influence of Eckhart, Tauler 
and the " Theologia Germanica '* mingled with 
the streams of influence which came from 
Italy. 

The transcendental sense is a vague and 
evanescent thing. It comes to some men more 
than to others, and it comes to the same man 
more at one time than at another. And the 
same thing is true of humanity itself. The 
transcendental feeling is more natural to some 
races than to others, and to the same nation 
at different periods of its history. 

It is probable that this mystical impulse 
never found a wider-spread, more profound 
cultivation in all its phases than in the Ger- 
many of the Reformation. The mediaeval 
mystics had sought God alone in the inward 
contemplation, and for centuries their thought 
had been that of Coleridge, — 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose sources are 
within. 
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But now a change took place. Influenced by 
the practical aspect of the teachings of Edk* 
hart and his followers, as well as by the new 
study of nature started in Italy, men no 
longer sought to see God in contemplation 
alone, but in nature as well. Sctenoe itself 
became mystical. It was full of superstitions, 
depended on imagination rather than on ob- 
servation and experiment Yet it sought to 
know nature and to connect it with the divine. 
It was a strange and mysterious world, how- 
ever, into which these men strove to penetrate, 
a world far different from that which modern 
science has shown us, with its exact mathe- 
matical laws, with no mystery, and only to be 
understood by patient industry, by logical con- 
clusions, by accurate experiments, and above 
all by the rigid exclusion of mere fancy and 
imagination. 

In the sixteenth coitury imagination took 
the place of observation and experiment, in 
the case of most men. Nevertheless we per- 
ceive a vast advance in these things over the 
Middle Ages, and a Copernicus and a Kepler 
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and a Bacon show already that science had 
started at length on the right road, a road 
wfaidi was to lead it to the mighty triumphs 
of our own day. 

But in general, for the man of the sixteenth 
century the world was full of magic, and 
the strangest influences shot bade and forth 
from one thing to another, from the highest 
to the lowest, and vice versa. A secret band 
of sympathies united the whole world; like 
was inclined to like. If a man wished to arouse 
love in anoth^ he should take the part of a 
dove supposed to be the seat of pleasure and 
give it to him to eat. The heart of a lion will 
give courage. The elm tree loves the vine, 
and in a similar way all things else are by 
turn attracted or repdled. '' Stones resemble 
plants, plants have analogies with animals, 
animals with tfie celestial, the celestial with the 
spiritual, the spiritual with God. All higher 
powers spread their beams in unbroken suc- 
cession over the lower world; all lower be- 
ings climb to heaven on the ladder of created 
things. So the whole universe resembles a 
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tightened string, which, touched at one end, 
immediately sounds over all." 

Every being is an epitome of all the rest, 
and in the understanding of the meanest 
flower that grows, lies the whole mystery of 
God and the universe. Man especially is a 
microcosm; he is placed in the middle of the 
universe; in his body related to animals and 
plants; in his mind related to the celestial 
planets; and in his soul at one with the angels, 
and capable of union with God. He is touched 
with the infinite streams of influence that flow 
into his soul from all sides; no part of the 
universe can be touched without the strings 
of his heart vibrating in unison* And above 
and about and mingling with all this seething 
mass of activities is God, who manifests him- 
self in all things, from the smallest flower to 
man, — who is the crown of creation. This 
great and inspiring thought of God, revealing 
himself and universalizing himself filled these 
men of the sixteenth with high enthusiasm. 

The experience of Nicholas Cusanus may 
be taken as typical of his age : " I made many 
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efforts to unite together the thought about 
God and the world, Christ and the Church in 
one fundamental idea, but none satisfied me, 
until, at last, while returning from Greece, on 
the sea, as by an illumination from on high, 
the eye of my spirit rose to the vision in 
which God appeared to me as the highest 
unity of all contraries." 

Goethe in his " Faust " has well described 
the spirit of these men, who turned from scho- 
lasticism, and saw the all in the particular, 
and the whole universe as one organ : 

Wie AUes sich Zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in dem andem wirkt und lebt ! 
Wie Himmelskrafte auf und nieder steigen, 
Und sich die goldnen Eimer reichen.* 

But no one has described this feeling better 
than Browning in his poem on Paracelsus : — 

I stood at first where all aspire at last 

To stand : the secret of the world was mine. 

I knew, I felt . . . 

^ How all things weave themselves into the whole I 
How one lives and works in the other t 
How powers celestial rise and descend. 
And pass to each other the golden vessels. 
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what God is, what wc arc. 
What life is — ^how God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways— one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore, 
Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes . . . 



Thus He dwells in all, 
From life's minute beginnings, up at last 
To man, the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life. 



Many strange men of genius lived in those 
times, scientists, philosophers, theosophists, 
and poets, all filled with the same transcen- 
dental impulse to break through the barriers 
of sense, and see the divine in nature and in 
the human heart. Iliere was Theophrastus 
Paracdsus, the "Luther of Medicine" who, 
charlatan or reformer, as he has been variously 
called, gave new direction to chemistry, which 
was destined to change alchemy into a regu- 
lar science; who fought against Scholasticism, 
and turned men's minds to the book of nature, 
written by the hand of God; who buUt his 
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system of medicine on the four pillars of 
philosopiiy, astronomy, alchemy and virtue; 
"For the physician," he declared, "shall 
possess not only his art, but love and hope as 
well; he shall be true and pure and diaste." 

To Paracelsus, philosophy was the living 
mirror in which the world sees and under- 
stands its own image; it rests upon the har- 
mony of the macrocosm and the microcosm: 
" And so the philosopher finds naught dse in 
heaven or earth, but what he finds in man; 
nor finds aught in man, but what the heavens 
and the earth thanselves possess." As Emer- 
son long afterward said, "What matters 
whether Orion is up yonder, or whether some 
God has hung it in the firmament of my 
brain, so Paracelsus cries out: "A man who 
knows the sun and the moon when his eyes 
are closed, he ha^ the sun and moon in Um- 
self, such as they shine in the firmament of 
heaven." 

One of the most important of modem 
theories is that of evolution, an idea not only 
unknown to antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
13 
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but one which probably would have been in- 
conceivable to those, who, taking literally the 
account of creation given in Genesis, believed 
that God had fixed once and forever the forms 
of the visible universe. Many years were 
yet to elapse before this doctrine of infinite 
progress should be universally adopted as it is 
to-day. Yet in the sixteenth century there 
were men far ahead of their times, who caught 
a glimpse of this inspiring thought. This is 
beautifully brought out by Browning in his 
poem on Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus, laughed at and jeered at as a 
fraud and a charlatan, conscious of the failure 
of his own life, still saw dimly the magnificent 
spectacle of the universe in process of growth; 
first inanimate nature, dimly foreseeing the ad- 
vent of a higher order of beings; then the ap- 
pearance of man himself on the world's stage ; 
and then the beginning of the long race of 
mankind toward that perfection which is the 
law of gravitation of the soul. No better idea 
of the spirit of the period we are now discuss- 
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ing can be had than in Browning's poem, 
where Paracelsus tells how man, — 

''Shall start up and stand on his own earth ; 
Then shall his long triumphant march begin ; 
Thence shall his being date; — thus wholly 

roused. 
What he achieves shall be set down to him, 
When all the race is perfected alike 
As man that is ; all tended to mankind, 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far. 

But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics told 
Man's near approach ; so in man's self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendor ever on before. 
In that eternal circle life pursues/' 

Another strange figure of the times was 
Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, who wrote 
the book on the " Vanity of the Sciences," in 
the Preface to which he says he will " bite like 
a hound, sting like a serpent and tear like a 
dragon/' And yet who wrote also a little 
book, for his own comfort and edification, on 
the " Threefold Method of knowing God/' In 
the knowledge and love of God, he sajrs, con- 
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sist true righteousness, wisdom and felicity. 
And to this, men are led by the book of nature 
as well as by the Holy Scriptures. As 
the Cabbala revealed the secret doctrines 
hidden in the books of the Okl Testament, so 
the Gospel itself had a secret kernel inside the 
outer shell, a kernel understood only by the 
chosen. And a man understands this secret 
kernel by pure contemplation, by sinking into 
the Eternal, in the stillness of the spirit. '^ So 
the true Christian recognizes the Creator of the 
world and all things in Him. Through this 
faith he rules in the world, becomes one with 
God, and shares in the almighty power and 
miracles of God. Hence he can speak with 
tongues, command the elements, heal the sick, 
raise the dead and call forth spirits/' 

Then toward the end of the century there is 
Kepler, the great astronomer and the mystic 
dreamer, who, when a new planet swam into 
his ken, or when the great laws of the celestial 
universe dawned upon his imagination, fell to 
his knees and cried out, ''I thank Thee, O 
God, that Thou permittest me to liiink Thy 
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thoughts after Thee ! " No nobler dedication 
was ever penned than that by Kepler to God, 
in his book on the Harmony of the World: 
*'0 Thou, who through the light of Nature, 
dost arouse in us the longing after the light of 
grace in order to exalt us into the light of 
glory, I thank Thee, oh my God and Creator, 
that Thou dost permit me to rejoice in Thy 
works. Behold, now 1 have finished the work 
of my life; with the strength of mind which 
Thou has given unto me, I have revealed the 
glory of Thy works to men, so far as my spirit 
could comprehend its infinity. I have en- 
deavored to study with a pure and true desire. 
If I have been led into temerity through the 
wondrous beauty of Thy works, if I have 
sought my own glory among men, so forgive 
me, and bring it to pass by Thy power and in- 
fluence that these my teachings may serve Thy 
glory and the salvation of souls." 

And then finally there was Valentine 
Weigel, whose influence on Jacob Boehme was 
greater than that of any of the above. In him 
theosophy and cosmology were combined; he 
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declared that the seeing eye is everything, and 
that according as a man sees a thing so it is; 
that the will of God is the home of all the 
Blessed, and that this will of God is naught 
else but Christ, the word of the Father, the 
being of all created things; that God is the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that he is 
known in nature, in Christ and in all men ; and 
that nature reaches its climax and enters the 
kingdom of Grace in man, whose body repre- 
sents the earth, whose soul represents the 
starry world, and whose spirit is an image of 
God. 

In Weigel, we see taking definite form and 
experience once more the old dreams of a 
spiritual Utopia, the age of the Holy Ghost. 
Origen had proclaimed the Eternal Gospel 
which was to bear the same relation to the 
actual Gospel as this did to the Old Testament. 
This thought was taken up centuries later by 
Amalric of Bena, and became more influential 
still in the Eternal Gospel of Fra Joachim da 
Fiori, the only prophet of modern times men- 
tioned by Dante in the " Paradiso." The doc- 
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trines of Joachim were eagerly accepted by 
vast multitudes of people who looked forward 
eagerly to the coming of the third period, 
that of the Holy Ghost, when men should need 
no more outward religious helps, but the Spirit 
of God would be among them; and there 
should be no more sin, no more selfishness, but 
all men should be bound together by bonds of 
brotherly kindness and love. These doctrines, 
spread abroad especially by the ** spiritual " 
faction of the Franciscan Order, penetrated 
into the farthest recesses of the land, and 
everywhere aroused an expectation of new and 
wonderful times to come. 

The man who possessed in the highest de- 
gree true transcendental genius at this time, 
and whose influence was the widest and most 
enduring, was Jacob Boehme, the humble shoe- 
maker of Gorlitz. Few men in modem history 
have been so much at home in the eternal 
world as he, — in the sense of the Infinite, he 
literally lived* and moved and had his being. 
Long afterwards the Silesian poet Angelus ex- 
pressed this in the lines : 
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Im Wasser lebt der Fisch, die Pflanze in der 

Erden, 
Der Vogel in der Luf t, die Sonn* am Firmament ; 
Der Salamander muss im Feuer erhalten werden, 
Und Gottes Herz ist Jacob Boehmen's Element.* 



The influence of this extraordinary man can 
hardly be overestimated. In religion he was 
followed by John Sparrow, Edward Taylor, 
William Law, John Pordage, Thomas Brom- 
ley, Jane Leade and Henry More in England; 
and by Gichtel and his "angel-brothers," 
Spener, Arnold and others in Germany. In 
philosophy he can count among his disciples 
Schelling and von Baader, and even Kant and 
Hegel, says Boutroux, "if we consider the 
subject and the spirit of their doctrine, and 
not the form under which they express it, are 
less exempt from mysticism and theosophy 
than it seems, and than they themselves de- 
clare." 



^ In the water lives the fish, the plant grows in the earth, 
The bird flies through the air, the sun shines in the sky » 
In fire the salamander must exist. 
And the element of Jacob Boehme, is God's own heart 
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Even in literature we find his influence 
flowing down the centuries and reappear- 
ing with fresh vigor and power in the German 
Romantic writers. Tieck was carried away 
by Boehme, and Novalis especially has ex- 
pressed this influence in many ways, and in 
one poem he tells how the old Master appeared 
to him in a vision and makes himself known 
as follows : 



Es sind an mir durch Gottes Gnade, 
Der hochsten Wunder viel geschehen; 
Des neuen Bunds geheime Lade 
Sahn meine Augen offen stehen. 

Ich habe treulich aufgeschrieben 
Was innre Lust mir ofFenbart, 
Und bin verkannt und arm geblieben 
Bis ich zu Gott gerufen ward.^ 



1 Through God's own grace to me have come, 
The vision of his mighty works. 
The secret places of the New Covenant, 
Stood open before my eyes. 

I have written down in simple truth— 
What ecstasy revealed to me ; 
And have remained poor and misunderstood, 
Till God has called me to HimseUt 
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and one thing only, the salvation of my soul." 
In many ways he forms a transition between 
the mediaeval and the modem transcenden- 
talism; he continues old traditions and thought, 
and begins new tendencies which were fol- 
lowed by others in the succeeding centuries. 
This is true of both phases of his work, the 
purely metaphysical and the practical. 

In the former he follows Eckhart, who as 
we have seen, was himself a follower of 
Proclus and Dionysius. God is the great un- 
known, the Unbroken Silence, the Primal 
Being, the Nothing, without beginning or 
end, without being or form or any finite at- 
tribute. Boehme, too, like all mystics from 
Plotinus to Eckhart, made all things consist in 
emanations from this unknown Being. The 
universe itself is the revelation of God, and 
in the language of Carlyle, "this so solid- 
looking natural world is at bottom in very 
deed nothing; it is a visual and tactual mani- 
festation of God's power and presence, a 
shadow hung out by Him on the bosom of the 
void Infinity." This creative manifestation 
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of God is eternal and goes on forever. As 
thoughts continually spring from the mind of 
man, and from these thoughts the will is born, 
and from the will the work, even so is it also 
with the everlasting birth. 

But there is a great difference in the views 
as to the way in which these emanations take 
place, between Boehme and his predecessors. 
They did not seek to explain the process, but 
only declared that it was not by will or plan, 
but from the necessity inherent in the nature 
of God. Boehme's original genius shows itself 
in his theory as to the law which governs all 
emanations from the Godhead. He sums it up 
in the simple words, '^In yea and nay all 
things exist;" i. e. all things are due to the 
eternal laws of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
This is the Trinity which exists not only in 
the Godhead but in all things. The mystics 
of the Middle Ages, sought the highest ecstasy 
in the vision of the Trinity, by pure contem- 
plation. Boehme not only seeks to see God 
In all things and all things in God, but he seeks 
to see the Trinity as well in all things. Even 
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the Godhead is subject to the same law, and 
from the relations of the Father and Soa^ 
issues the Holy Spirit. 

It seems strange that an unlearned man like 
Boehme should undertake to discuss these high 
themes. He calls himself a simple man who 
seeks only the salvation of his soul. It is 
true he read Paracelsus and Weigel and the 
Bible; but the source of all his knowledge he 
assigns to direct vision of the truth. Before 
each of his works he writes, " Written after 
divine illumination." " I have not ascended 
into heaven, and there seen all the works and 
creatures of God, but Heaven itself has been 
revealed in my spirit, so that I knew these 
things: How all things are in God, and God 
Himself in all things." 

It is not the place here to discuss the strange 
mixture of astrology, alchemy, philosophy and 
theology which makes up the bulk of Boehme's 
works; nor to study those works themselves, 
the " Morgenrothe in Aufgang," written when 
he was thirty-seven years old, recording his 
direct inward illimiination, and discussing the 
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nature of God himself; or his books on as- 
trology and cosmology, and the manifestation 
of the divine in flie structure of the world and 
man; or the theological works such as "Von 
der Gnadenwahl," the " Mysterium Mag- 
num/* and the " Christi Testament." 

All the theosophy and cosmology of Boehme 
practically died with his own age; but in his 
theological treatises he had views that affected 
men for centuries to come. Hence they de- 
serve more detailed mention here. 

We see in Boehme still the old symbol of 
the double eye of the soul. But now for the 
first time, we are told that these eyes, the one 
looking toward eternity, the other toward 
time, should be open at the same time. " And 
it is indeed a treasure above all earthly treas- 
ures to be possessed of the light of God and 
nature, operating in their spheres ; and to have 
both the eye of time and eternity at once open 
together, and yet not to interfere with each 
other." In Boehme's " Supersensual Life," 
the Disciple asks how both the divine and 
natural light may, in their several spheres, act 
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and operate for the manifestation of the mys- 
tery of God and nature, and for the conduct of 
the inward life. Whereupon the Master an- 
swers: ''Cease from thine own activity, 
steadfastly fixing the eye upon one point, and 
with a strong purpose, relying upon the 
promised grace of God in Christ, to bring thee 
out of thy darkness into His marvellous light. 
Be thou then obedient to the call, and be silent 
before the Lord, sitting alone with Him in the 
inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being 
centrally united in itself and attending His will 
in the patience of hope. So shall thy light 
break forth as the morning, and after the red- 
ness thereof is passed, the Sun himself which 
thou waitest for, shall arise unto thee, and 
under His most healing wings thou shalt 
greatly rejoice; ascending and descending in 
His bright and salutiferous beams. Behold 
this is the true supersensual ground of life." 

We find in Boehme likewise the theory of 
Duns Scotus as to the true method of mystical 
contemplation, already described, which had 
influenced Eckhart and the other German 
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mystics of the fourteenth century. In a pas- 
sage of the " Supersensual Life/' which recalls 
Plato's famous myth of the charioteer and the 
white and black horses, he says : " Know then 
that there are in thy soul two wills, an infe- 
rior will which is for drawing thee to things 
without and below; and a superior will which 
is for drawing thee to things within and 
above." To these two wills correspond the two 
eyes, and they must all be brought into har- 
mony, just as the eyes of the natural man 
move in harmony with the will. 

We still find an echo of the via negativa in 
Boehme, where the Master tells the Disciple: 
"Where the way is hardest there go thou; 
and what the world casteth away, that take 
thou up. What the world doth, that do thou 
not; but in all things walk thou contrary to 
the world. So thou comest the nearest way to 
that which thou art seeking! " 

Yet the influence of Luther was strong on 

Boehme, and he could not agree with the 

mediaeval mystics that true religion consists 

in fleeing from the world. "For while thou 

14 
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art in the world," he says, " and hast an hon- 
est employment, thou art certainly by the or- 
der of Providence obliged to labor in it, and 
to finish the work given thee, according to thy 
best ability, without repining in the least; 
seeking out and manifesting for God's glory, 
the wonders of nature and art." 

Centuries before this Plotinus had said in 
his repudiation of the Gnostics, that the world 
though imperfect and far inferior to the intel- 
ligible world, yet is beautiful because it is the 
work of God. So Boehme says, " Let nature 
be what it will, it is all the work and art of 
God. And let the art be what it will, it is still 
God's work and art, rather than any other 
art or cunning of man. And all, both in art 
and nature serve but abundantly to manifest 
the wonderful works of God, that he for all 
and in all may be glorified. Yea, all serveth, if 
thou knowest rightly how to use them, only 
to recollect thee more inwards, and to draw 
thy spirit into that majestic light, wherein 
the original patterns and forms of things visi- 
ble are to be seen. Keep therefore in the cen- 
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tre, and stir not from the presence of God, 
revealed in the soul; let the world and the 
devil make never so great a noise and bustle 
to draw thee out, mind them not ; they cannot 
hurt thee. Let the hands or the head be at 
labor, thy heart ought nevertheless to rest 
in God/' 

Finally Boehme strikes the note of modem 
religious transcendentalism, in making Christ 
the medium of the personal communion of the 
soul with God; for it is only by entering fully 
into the will of our Savior Jesus Christ, and 
therein bringing the eye of time into the eye 
of eternity; and then descending, by means of 
these united, through the light of God into 
the light of nature, that men can arrive at the 
unity of vision or uniformity of will. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PIETISTIC MOVEMENT AND ITS 
INFLUENCE. 

The religious transcendental sense in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though 
not without witnesses in other lands, was es- 
pecially prominent in Germany. It was a 
reaction against conventional religion and cold 
orthodoxy, whether in Protestant or Catholic 
countries; in the former against the letter of 
the law, in the latter against the influence of 
the Jesuits. In Spain, especially, it was one 
of the results of the Council of Trent and the 
Counter Reformation. Here it found extra- 
ordinary expression in the persons of Saint 
Therese and St. John of the Cross. Both of 
these highly influential reformers are com- 
pletely at one, in many respects, with the me- 
diaeval saints and mystics who lived before the 
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Reformation; and we find repeated, especially 
in the life of Ste. Therese, all the striking phe- 
nomena we have already discussed. 

One of the most interesting figures in this 
Quietistic movement was Miguel de Molinos, 
who though a Spaniard by birth, lived much 
of his life in Italy, where he won high favor at 
first, living at the Vatican in intimate relations 
with the Pope; but afterwards, being perse- 
cuted by the Jesuits, was cast into prison, 
where he died, his only crime being that he be- 
lieved in and preached a genuine heart religion. 
His " Guida Spirituale," published in 1675, 
had a prodigious influence over all Europe. 

The most famous of all these Quietists, how- 
ever, was Madame Guyon, who, after a youth 
of wretchedness, especially after her unfortu- 
nate early marriage, sought comfort and 
help from a Franciscan Friar, who said to her : 
" Madame, you are disappointed and perplexed 
because you seek without what you have 
within. Accustom yourself to seek God in 
your heart, and you will find Him." We have 
no time here to discuss her life after this, the 
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peace and love of God that filled her soul; how 
she declared that the '' soul passing out of it- 
self by dying to itself passes into its divine 
object;" and how her spirit freed from sel- 
fishness became united and lost in God. Nor 
have we the time to linger over the story of 
the impassioned discussions aroused by the 
teachings of Madame Guyon, — ^how they were 
supported by Fenelon and opposed by Bossuet, 
and how the latter finally triumphed and she 
was cast into prison. But yet her influence 
still remained powerful, and showed itself in 
England in the life of the gentle and melan- 
choly poet of OIney, William Cowper, who 
translated some of her works, and many of 
whose hymns, sung by the Church to-day, are 
permeated with the Quietistic spirit of Madame 
Guyon. 

But after all, it is in Germany that the trans- 
cendental religious spirit was chiefly expressed 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It was here that the development which we 
have noticed hitherto, toward a more practical 
and rational system of piety, went on; and 
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finally it was from here that the streams of 
influence issued which were to spread over all 
Protestant lands. 

The old German mystical spirit had not died 
out; mingled with cosmology, theosophy and 
natural magic, it had greatly influenced 
Boehmc, as we have seen above, and his in- 
fluence in its turn tended powerfully to carry 
it still further. But these two tendencies, — 
the one purely religious and the other magical 
and theosophical, which had been joined in 
the great men of the sixteenth century, now be- 
came separated. The latter lost more and 
more of its power and soon sank to mere s)mi- 
bolism. It is found in that strange, mysterious 
movement, known as Rosicrucianism, which 
was called into being by the publication, in 
1 610, of a letter, which told of a secret con- 
federacy of wise philosophers banded together 
to reform the evil times. Founded by the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, it was said to have 
been discovered by Christian Rosenkreuz, who 
after his return from his travels in the East, 
communicated his secret to eight disciples, for 
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whom he built the mysterious dwelling-place 
known as the Temple of the Holy Ghost. The 
book goes on to tell how this temple had 
been discovered, with the body of Rosenkreuz 
still in it, as fresh as ever, although one hun- 
dred and twenty years had passed since his 
death. 

A vast commotion was aroused by this little 
book; many pamphlets were written both for 
and against its genuineness; but one result, at 
least, was the mighty impulse given to all 
secret societies. Of these the most important 
without a doubt, is the Order of Free Masons, 
which running back to the great guilds of 
Cathedral builders of the Middle Ages, orig- 
inally connected with the heretical doctrines 
of the Waldensians and Anabaptists, at last 
divorced itself from all positive religious dog- 
mas, and after having received a new impulse 
from the membership of William III of Eng- 
land, in 1695, took on its present form at the 
London assembly, in 171 7. 

We now turn from all other things to dis- 
cuss the develojftnent of the transcendental 
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spirit in the Protestant Churches of Europe 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We can best do this under the several forms 
which it assumed among the Anabaptists, the 
Reformed, the Lutherans, the Moravians and 
the sects and denominations derived there- 
from. The chief mark of all these forms of 
transcendentalism was no longer mystical con- 
templation of abstruse metaphysical theolog- 
ical dogmas, such as the Trinity and the One 
and the Logos, but Christ in us the hope of 
glory. During the Middle Ages this view of 
the personal Christ was, as we have seen, al- 
most driven out by the Logos theory of Christ, 
which made him an impersonal object, sepa- 
rated from man by a long series of inter- 
mediate emanations, — thrones and principalities 
and powers, and angels, and archangels. Un- 
der the influence of St. Bernard and St. 
Francis, of Eckhart and Tauler and the 
" Theologia Germanica," religion became more 
and more Christo-centric. More and more 
certain groups of men neglected the outward 
shows of an elaborate ritual and of theology. 
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and made all religion consist in the love of 
Christ and of one's neighbor. 

Luther, himself, had been led from mere 
formal religion to a true heart religion by the 
sermons of Tauler and by the " Theologia Ger- 
manica/' of the latter of which he says : he had 
learned from it more of God and Christ and 
man than from any other book except the 
Bible and St. Augustine. But the mystical 
extravagances of the Zwickauer Prophets soon 
disgusted him, and he turned his back upon 
them. Nor was he less bitter to the " lonely 
grandeur of the solitary thinker/' Sebastian 
Frank, or the mystical Silesian nobleman Cas- 
par von Schwenckfeld, whom he, in his harsh 
and vulgar polemic, persisted in referring to 
as " Stenckfeld." 

It seemed at one time as if the radical ref- 
ormation of the Anabaptists might win the 
day; but soon they were not only persecuted 
by Catholics, but by Lutherans and Reformed 
as well. This was due largely to those phases 
of their religion which they obtained from 
their predecessors, the Waldensians and the 
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Third Order of the Franciscans. For the 
Anabaptists were at first more or less like 
a new order of monkhood ; and when we con- 
sider their refusal to take oaths or to bear 
arms, their renunciation of all earthly pleas- 
ures, and their acceptance of the Fifth Chapter 
of St. Matthew as the code of their lives, the 
identity of the Anabaptist Reformation with 
that of St. Francis, in the words of Ritschl, 
"springt in die Augen.'* 

Especially distasteful to the governments 
under which they lived was their refusal to 
take oaths, accept public offices, or go to war 
even in defense of their country. Above all 
was this true of a country like Switzerland, 
where the traffic in soldiers with foreign 
powers fonned an important element of the 
national income; and where many indulged in 
the most absurd extravagances by taking the 
words of the Scripture literally, so that grown 
men and women would play like children, be- 
cause the Bible declared, ''that unless ye be- 
come like little children, ye cannot enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven." 
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In discussing the Anabaptists, we must be 
careful to separate the half insane conduct of 
men like John of Leyden, and the peaceful 
simple-minded and pious communities living 
in Switzerland and Holland, known later from 
their leader Simon Menno, as Mennonites. 
There are many touching stories told of their 
faithfulness unto death in the midst of perse- 
cution; such as that of Felix Manz who was 
drowned in Lake Zurich : " As he stood on the 
boat, beneath him the waters of the lake, above 
him the blue sky, and round about him the 
giant mountains with their snow-capped sum- 
mits lighted up by the sun, his soul in the pres- 
ence of death, rose above all these things. And 
as on one side a minister urged him to recant, 
he scarcely heard him ; but when on the other 
side, he heard the voice of his mother, and 
when his brother besought him to remain 
steadfast, he sang while his hands were being 
bound, with a loud voice: — ^In manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum : — and im- 
mediately afterwards he sank beneath the 
waves/' 
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Not only among the Anabaptists and their 
followers do we still find elements of mediaeval 
mysticism, but among the two great divisions 
of Protestantism, the Reformed and the Lu- 
theran Churches. For mysticism is the essen- 
tial feature of the great movement in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries in Germany, 
known as Pietism. This was a protest or re- 
action against the formal orthodoxy of the 
Church, to which it bears a similar relation to 
that borne by Methodism to the English 
Church, a century later. It was a reassertion 
of the eternal demand of the soul for a heart- 
religion, for a personal experience of the pres- 
ence of the Infinite One. Mysticism is the 
basis of all such religion, and we must expect 
to find among these Pietists a number of the 
same phenomena that mark all religious trans- 
cendentalism. 

As we have seen, the two Biblical writers 
that influenced most Christian mysticism were 
St. John and St. Paul. The former with his 
vague, highly attenuated symbolic language 
was especially influential in mediaeval mys- 
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ticism. The latter, with his constjfiit preach- 
ing of a crucified Savior dwelling in the soul, 
and especially of the necessity of each Chris- 
tian having in him the spirit of Christ, suffer- 
ing with him, and hoping to reign with him 
in glory, is the real founder of the Protestant 
ideal of piety. And we must remember that it 
was St. Paul who led Luther to his epoch- 
making doctrines, of justification by faith, just 
as it was the exegesis of Paul by Luther that 
led to the conversion of John Wesley. 

Amid all the changes of theological think- 
ing in recent times, one thing has risen to 
greater and greater prominence, the position 
of Christ as the centre of all personal religion. 
This fact has been nowhere better expressed 
than in Hermann's "Verkehr des Christen 
mit Gotf " The essence of the religious life 
is a communion of the soul with the living 
God through Christ. Under this statement is 
everything included that belongs to the pecul- 
iar life of Christianity: Revelation and Faith, 
change of heart, and comfort of forgiveness, 
joy of belief and service of love, the solitary 
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communion with the Father and life among 
our fellow men. . . . And the man who has 
learned this, has by means of Jesus, thoughts 
of God not based on proofs or authority, but 
on the living God himself, who works in and 
through him. Whoever has won this, is a 
Christian, though he may not be able to believe 
as truths, all those things that other Chris- 
tians have so believed." 

As we study the history of a heart religion, 
especially in the last two or three centuries, we 
find the position of Christ as its centre be- 
coming more and more developed, until to-day 
the whole world seems to say with the old Ger- 
man philosopher Brucker: 

Discussi fateor, sectas attentius omnes, 
Plurima quaesivi, per singula quaqu^ cucurri, 
Nee tamen invent melius quam credere Christo.^ 

At the same time with this ever advancing 
Christo-centric religion, we see likewise an 
increasing development of love for one's neigh- 

> I have discussed, I confess, attentively all sects, 
Many things have I sought after, have run over all details, 
Nor have I found anything better than to believe in Christ. 
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bor; for as Hermann remarks, the love of God 
and the love of one's neighbor must be inter- 
woven. "The communion with God cannot 
be continuous, it must of necessity be inter- 
rupted by the claims of our surroundings. 
God has given unto us to rejoice in the world, 
above all, the joy of living among our fellow 
men. The Christian, on the other hand, will 
interrupt the communion with the world as 
regularly as possible, in momentary religious 
moods, in which he strives to experience again 
his intimate relation to God; and this is the 
rhythmical cadence of the true Christian life.'* 
It is along this line, then, that we are to 
study the phenomena of the transcendental 
sense as seen in the religious life of Protes- 
tant lands. But we must not think for a mo- 
ment that the influence of the great mediaeval 
saints died out with the Reformation. On the 
contrary we see that influence strong on the 
Pietistic movement of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and even later. Perhaps the 
most influential of all was St. Bernard, 
whose hymns were often translated, and whose 
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sermons on the Song of Solomon, had a pro- 
digious, and not altogether wholesome influ- 
ence on the Pietistic h)min-writers of Germany, 
leading them to introduce sensual and erotic 
figures and expressions in their hymns to the 
Savior. 

As we have already seen, a universal trait 
of all transcendental experience is a certain 
discontent with, and an effort to turn away 
from, the business and political and social life, 
which occupies so great a share of the time 
and thought of most men. For, as Words- 
worth declares, " it is an awful truth 
that there neither is nor can be any genuine 
enjoyment of poetry" (and the same thing is 
true of all other forms of the transcendental 
experience) " among nineteen out of twenty of 
those persons who live or wisH to live in the 
broad light of the world, among those who 
either are or are striving to make themselves 
people of consideration in society." 

All the phases of the universal mystical ten- 
dency to steal away from the busy haunts of 
men, in order to find communion with the 
IS 
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Infinite and Eternal world, are seen likewise in 
the Pietism we are now discussing; only here it 
is no longer solitary, but in the form of small 
groups or conventicles, meeting to study the 
Bible and strengthen each other with prayer 
and testimony. 

These Pietists were bitterly opposed by the 
Orthodox Church, and undoubtedly were often 
unbalanced and degenerated into mere senti- 
mentality. Yet there were many high and 
noble characters among them. Every student 
of Goethe will remember the tribute he pays 
to them in his " Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul"; and the great transcendental philoso- 
pher Emmanuel Kant gives a striking testi- 
mony as to the practical value of their religion; 
" Say what you please about Pietism, it is 
enough that the people to whom it was a 
seripus thing, made themselves known in a 
manner worthy of all respect. They possessed 
the highest thing that a man can possess, that 
tranquillity, that cheerfulness, that peace that 
cannot be disturbed by any passion; no 
suffering or persecution could make them sad. 
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no discussion was strong enough to lead them 
to wrath or hate/' 

Although Pietism is usually spoken of as 
a phenomenon of the Lutheran Church it was 
likewise a widespread movement in the Re- 
formed Church as well, both in Holland and 
in Germany. In this Church its tendency was 
rather more Quietistic than among the Luth- 
erans, and this Quietistic tendency found its 
chief representative in Gerhard Tersteegen. 
Born in 1697 at Meurs, the son of a merchant, 
sent at the age of fifteen to learn business in 
Miilheim an der Ruhr, he soon fell under 
pietistic influences, and spent whole nights 
reading and praying. The old familiar mys- 
tical traits soon showed themselves, and we 
learn how he felt the vanity of all earthly 
things, lived ascetically, gave all he had to the 
poor; nay, went so far as to write with his 
own blood a deed giving himself to God for- 
ever. Like the monks and hermits of old, he 
withdrew from the world, and " felt in his 
solitude, with all his lack of external things, 
as happy as any king." 
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The mysticism of Tersteegen was largely 
Catholic in its method. Like St. Bernard, 
piety consisted for him in the contemplation of 
the suffering and loving Savior, and the com- 
munion with God through his son. He trans- 
lated Thomas & Kempis, and his chief work 
is " Select Biographies of Holy Souls." These, 
fifty in number, all belong to the Catholic 
Church. He rq)resents the same Quietism, 
which as we have already seen, was derived 
from Duns Scotus in its speculative form, and, 
clothed in practical form in the lives of the 
Spanish mystics of the Counter-Reformation, 
spread to Italy and France, and now appears 
in all its forms among the Protestant churches 
of Germany. 

The Pietism of the Lutheran Church was 
not completely Quietistic as that of Tersteegen 
and his followers, yet it too was more or less 
influenced by mediaeval mysticism. This is 
evident from one of the famous books of the 
movement, the "Wahres Christenthum" of 
Johann Amdt, which for nearly three hundred 
years has been read only second to the Bible 
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in many households of Germany. From his 
youth up Amdt had fed on the " Theologia 
Germanica ", Thomas a Kempis and Tauler's 
Sermons; while chapters thirteen to twenty- 
seven of Book II of the " Wahres Christen- 
thum" is taken from the ** Theology of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ " by Angela da Foligno, 
a Quietist nun of the thirteenth century. It 
was chiefly through Arndt that in the Lutheran 
Church a certain modified form of Catholic 
mysticism prevailed. His influence was carried 
on by his follower Philip Jacob Spener 
(1635-1705), whose work entitled " Pia 
Desideria " was originally a preface to a new 
edition of Amdt's " Postilla." A chief centre 
of Lutheran Pietism was Halle, and from 
there the influence spread far and wide, cross- 
ing the ocean, and filling the German settle- 
ments of Pennsylvania with a multitude of 
strange and mystical sects. 

There is no more interesting episode in the 
religious life of our country than the estab- 
lishment of these mystical communities in 
America. There was the colony of Labadists 
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in Maryland, the establishment of the scanty 
remnant of Schwenckfelders in Montgomery 
county^ Pennsylvania, the numerous divisions 
of Mennonites and Dunkards, widely repre- 
sented to-day in our own country, and even in 
Canada. 

Two settlements, especially are fraught with 
mystic interest, the " Woman of the Wilder- 
ness" on the Wissahickon, and the monastic 
settlement in Ephrata, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. The former was led by Johann 
Kelpius, son of a clergyman at Denndorf, near 
Strasburg and himself a university graduate. 
He became an enthusiastic admirer of Jacob 
Boehme, the *' philosophus Teutonicus,'* was 
also influenced by the practical Pietism of 
Spener, and crossed the sea with a small 
group of followers, to found a monastic com- 
munity in the heart of the unbroken forests of 
the New World. 

We have no time here to tell of their strange 
doctrines, of the allegorical meaning they gave 
to the words of St. John, concerning the " wo- 
man clothed with the sun and the moon under 
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her feet and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars ; " and how the " woman fled into the 
wilderness where she. had a place prepared of 
God, that they should feed her there;" or 
of their monastic garb, and their strange cus- 
toms, such as the liberation of a captive dove 
at the death of their leader. 

Still more interesting was the monastic com- 
munity at Ephrata, of whom a scattered rem- 
nant still exists, and whose buildings can still 
be seen in their ancient state. This was 
founded by another of those pious but un- 
balanced religious enthusiasts who swarmed 
in Germany in the eighteenth century, Conrad 
Beissel. The youngest son of a baker, after 
a gay and adventurous youth, he became con- 
verted and in his own words : " gsjb dem Weibe 
dieser Welt gute Nacht." The story of his 
emigration to Pennsylvania, the solitary life 
he led on the banks of the Conestoga Creek in 
Lancaster County, the gradual gathering of 
kindred spirits about him, and the final estab- 
lishment of the monastic community at Eph- 
rata, is full of strange interest. Here different 
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buildings were erected for the brethren and 
sisters, who dressed in the garb of the ancient 
white or grey friars, assumed new names, 
and in many respects represented a genuine 
revival of Catholic piety in the heart of a 
Protestant community. 

We find in the hymns of Beissel the same 
erotic language that we have seen in St. Ber- 
nard and the German Pietists, the love of 
Christ being represented under the form of 
tender caresses, courtship and marriage; and 
the life of celibacy was praised with all the 
fervor of a mediaeval saint extolling the virtue 
of chastity : " There is only one virtue,'* says 
Beissel, "and if this virtue is not followed, 
all others are lost; this virtue is called Vir- 
ginity." We find in Beissel the old mystic 
doctrines of purification, illumination and 
union with God ; and the zna negativa found as 
severe an observation as ever in mediaeval 
times. " The heart," says he, " must com- 
pletely withdraw itself from all created things, 
whether it be father or mother, brother or 
sister, yea, everything which stands in the way 
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of the coming or going of God in the 30ul/' 
And the reward is the same here as with all 
mystics, the ecstatic joy of a soul in com- 
munion with God: "O, blessed souls, that 
have no more to do with created things, 
but live in holy and secret communion with 
God. All vain cares and troubles are forgot- 
ten, no sorrow, envy or contest remains; but 
the soul sleeps softly in the bosom of God. 
All senses are at rest, all thoughts disappear; 
we speak not, we hear not, we see not, and yet 
we hear, see, understand more than mortal man 
can do. O how all idle things pass in this 
holy place, where all times become one time 
and all places become one place.'* 

In spite of the anachronism of all this, and 
in spite of many half insane fancies that 
marked the conduct of Beissel and his fol- 
lowers, there is a strange fascination about this 
community; for art and poetry and music 
added their charm to the mystic midnight 
services. A visitor to the cloister in the 
eighteenth century writes as follows to John 
Penn, son of the founder of the common- 
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wealth named after him : " The accuracy of 
their singing and the harmony of tones were 
worthy of all admiration; I cannot describe 
the feelings which came over me while I 
listened. The female singers sat with bowed 
heads, their expression of countenance was 
solemn and mournful, their faces pale and 
haggard, in consequence of their ascetic life, 
their costume white and picturesque. The 
music sank into the deepest recesses of my 
soul; it seemed almost as if I had been trans- 
ported into the Spirit world, as if the things 
about me belonged to a higher sphere. In 
short, the impression I received, hung over me 
for a number of days and will never be 
entirely lost." 

The only American poet, or even American 
writer, who has seen the poetic charm that 
hovers over the history of the strange sects 
and religious communities in early Pennsyl- 
vania, was John G. Whittier, himself a mys- 
tic by reason of his Quaker ancestry, as well 
as by his own nature. He reproduces the 
charm of the old cloisters of Ephrata in his 
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poem entitled " Hymn of the Dunkards, 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania (1738), where Sister 
Maria Christina sings to her companions, — 

Wake, sisters, wake! the day star shines; 
Above Ephrata's eastern pines ; 
The dawn is breaking cool and calm. 
Wake, sisters, wake to prayer and psalm I 

He cometh soon ! at dawn or noon 

Or set of sun, he cometh soon; 

Our prayers shall meet him on His way. 

Wake, sisters, wake, arise and pray. 

In these communities which we have just 
described, there was a decided return to me- 
diaeval mysticism, and there was much that 
was unbalanced and extravagant in their creed 
and in practice. Yet in spite of all such ten- 
dencies, the Pietistic movement in Germany 
was in general sane and sound, and kept the 
balance between the claims of this world and 
the spiritual world. Its adherents did not 
yield, for the most part, to the temptation of 
all mysticism to fly from the world ; in general 
they remained faithful to the Church to which 
they belonged. They believed^ with Luther, 
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that the true Christian life lay in overcoming 
the world. Says Untereyck : " When a man 
conducts his business out of love for God, even 
while turning his attention to visible and 
worldly things the hidden love of God in his 
soul sits at the helm. And this is true because 
a man in his business works not against God, 
but rather under the impulse of his glory. 
The spiritual life then sets at work the worldly 
calling, by giving it a new color, a new aim, a 
new foundation, and by taking away all selfish 
and unholy motives. For the good things of 
this world may be useful to the devout man on 
his way to the Fatherland, if moderately en- 
joyed and shared with others.'' 

We have here the key-note of the sane and 
sound element of transcendentalism in relig- 
ious experience. There were many, however, 
who at that time were carried away by vague 
and unsound mystical tendencies. This was 
especially true of many Moravians, who had 
settled on the estate of Count Zinzendorf in 
Lusatia, and had formed there a community 
which they called Herrnhut. Many of the 
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hjrmns written by Moravians have the true 
mystical ring. 

Zinzendorf, however, who with all his fail- 
ings and tyrannical disposition, was a man of 
common-sense as well as of genuine piety, en- 
deavored to bring back this tendency within 
the bounds of reason. He had himself become 
acquainted with Madame Guyon in 1712, and 
had read Richter's " Von Ursprung and Adel 
der Seden " ; but he had firmly taken his stand 
against the deification of the soul and the 
selfish Quietism of individual mysticism. He 
endeavored to separate the true from the false, 
and in 1731 wrote the book entitled " Kurze 
Satze der Theologiae Mysticae.". 

In this book he distinguishes between 
two kinds of union with God, based on 
the distinction made by Thomas Aquinas 
and by Duns Scotus, i. e. the tmion which was 
brought about by the activity of the intellect 
and that brought about by the activity of the 
will. In the former method, the activity of the 
intellect is at rest, and this method, says Zin- 
zendorf, is full of a thousand dangers, and not 
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to be followed. In the second method by 
means of the will, a man empties his heart of 
love to the creature and to himself, in order 
to give it unto God, and strives to love nothing 
so deeply as God and the fulfillment of his 
will ; whereupon God then unites himself with 
the soul; "Das sei die wahre Theologia mys- 
tica welche alle Menschen angeht." "The 
mystical love of God," says Ritschl "which 
Zinzendorf grants, contains rather the yearn- 
ing after God as the highest Good, the longing 
to imitate him inwardly, and to rest joyously 
in his presence, the effort not to lose the world, 
to be obedient unto God, to take from his hand 
all sorrow with tranquil mind, and also for his 
sake, to love sincerely our fellow men/' 

Never has this sane and wholesome view of 
the true transcendental religious experience 
been better expressed than by the great Mora- 
vian Bishop, Comenius, in his " Labyrinth of 
the World,*' in the next to the last chapter, 
where the author describes how the Pilgrim 
is received into God's Household. He had a 
vision of Christ on his throne, who spoke to 
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him and said ; " Be not afraid, my dear one. 
I am with thee, thy Redeemer and Com- 
forter, therefore be not afraid. Abide in the 
world, as long as I leave thee in it, as a pil- 
grim, a stranger, a foreigner, a guest; but 
remain to me as a member of my household. 
I give unto thee the citizenship of heaven. Be 
thou therefore careful in the world. Have a 
mind that is, as much as possible, lifted both 
upward to me, and kindly downward to thy 
fellow man. Use, then, worldly things as long 
as thou art there, but rejoice in heavenly ones 
only. Guard within thee the wisdom that I 
have granted thee, and outwardly the simpli- 
city that I have counselled thee; have a re- 
sounding heart, but a silent tongue. Be tender 
in thy feeling for the sufferings of others, but 
hardy against the wrong that may befall thee. 
Let thy body be in the world, thy heart with 
me. If thou wilt but act thus, thou wilt be 
blessed and wilt fare well." 

Although the main period of Pietism was 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Germany, yet its influence lasted long after- 
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wards, and spread far beyond the confines of 
that country. Everybody knows the relations 
of John Wesley to Peter Bohler and Zinzen- 
dorf, and Methodism, in its origin, is Pietism 
under another name. The same influence is 
seen in the American colonies during the 
eighteenth century, in the mighty revival of 
Whitefield, in the spread of Methodism, and in 
the rise of new denominations, such as the 
United Brethren. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL ELEMENT AND 
MODERN LIFE. 

Wc have just seen that in the province of 
religion the sense of the Infinite is not merely 
a phenomenon of the past, but is just as char- 
acteristic of modem times. And the same 
thing is true in other spheres of human experi- 
ence. As it may be said to have taken its rise, 
or at least found its first and greatest expres- 
sion in philosophy, so it is still powerful in 
certain philosophers of modem times. We 
find it in Spinoza, of whom Schleiermacher 
declares; "The High World Spirit pervades 
him, the Infinite was his beginning and his 
end; the Universe was his only and his ever- 
lasting love. In holy innocence and in deep 
humility he beheld himself mirrored in the 
i6 241 
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Eternal World and perceived how he also 
was its worthy mirror." We find it in Hegel; 
" What reader of Hegel can doubt " says Pro- 
fessor William James, ''that the sense of a 
perfected Being with all its otherness soaked 
up into itself, which dominates his whole 
philosophy, must have come from the promi- 
nence in his consciousness of mystical moods 
like this, in most persons kept subliminal! 
The notion is thoroughly characteristic of the 
mystical level, and the Aufgabe of making it 
articulate was surely set to Hegers intellect by 
mystical feeling." We find it in Schelling, 
with his love for Jacob Boehme, and his doc- 
trine of the " world-soul " and the ** Intellec- 
tual Intuition;" and we find it in Schleier- 
macher, with his beautiful theory of the Sense 
of the Universe and the bridal communion be- 
tween it and the soul. 

The same all-pervading transcendental 
spirit shows itself likewise in modern litera- 
ture. Thus Goethe, who had learned from 
Spinoza to look on the world as a necessary 
whole, needed no proof of the sublimity and 
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divinity of the universe; he saw and felt deep 
in his own heart that 



£s ist das ewig Eine 

Das sich vielf ach offenbart. 



Schiller is a transcendentalist through and 
through, in all his life and manner of think- 
ing, in all his aspirations. These he sums 
up in his poem " Das Ideal und das Leben,'* in 
which " there glows the flame of Platonic en- 
thusiasm mingled with Christian resignation 
and Kantian rigor." We find mysticism form- 
ing one of the most characteristic features of 
Romantic literature, especially in Germany 
where the Romantic writers Tieck, Novalis, 
and others were not only influenced by the 
philosophy of Fichte and Schelling, but by old 
Jacob Boehme himself. 

It was through these great German writers 
that Carlyle learned to express the mystical 
experiences lying deep in his own soul; and 
"Sartor Resartus" is one long, impassioned 
plea for the spiritual universe as compared with 
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the transient and fleeting unreality of the 
phenomenal world. 

We have already spoken of Wordsworth 
and Emerson and Whitman; their influence is 
still strong among the younger generation of 
writers. " The Story of My Heart " of Rich- 
ard Jefferies is only a prose version of the 
mystical nature worship of Wordsworth, plus, 
the transcendentalism of Emerson. 

So, too, one of our own American poets, a 
man at the head of a great perodical, whose 
days are spent amid the rush and roar of a 
vast city, a man who is interested in many 
public reforms and charities, has, in spite of 
all this, declared in words that might have been 
written by Eckhart himself, the old mystical 
thought of the essential unity of God and man : 

All that thou seest thou art, and without thee 
Were nothing. Thou, a God, dost recreate 
The whole ; breathing thy soul in all, till all 
Is one wide world made perfect at fliy touch. 
And know that thou, who darest a world create, 
Art one with the Almighty, son to sire, — 
Of his Eternity a quenchless spark.* 

1 Richard Watson Gilder. 
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But not only in modern religion and phi- 
losophy and literature, do we find the persist- 
ent influence of the sense of the Infinite but 
in science itself. This combination was not 
strange to the ancient world, for then science 
and religion and philosophy went hand in 
hand. But in modern times the special investi- 
gations, the laws of proof, the experimental 
method, at first, seemed likely to drive out for- 
ever the transcendental spirit from the whole 
field of science. 

When we consider how deeply rooted in 
the human heart the transcendental instinct 
is, it is no wonder that a strong reaction 
has taken place in our own days. The 
claims of the spirit are making themselves once 
more felt. Says Lord Kelvin, in an address to 
the British Association of Science, " I cannot 
admit that, with regard to the origin of life, 
science neither affirms nor denies creative 
power. Science positively affirms creative 
power. It is not in dead matter that we move 
and have our being, but in the creating and 
operating power which science compels us to 
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accq)t as an article of belief." So Sir Oliver 
Lodge declares that he cannot believe that man 
is a mere complex molecular aggregation which 
can perform functions as the vehicle or ma- 
terial of life, but rather he believes in a " Uni- 
verse where the human spirit is more at home 
than it is among the temporary collocation of 
atoms; a universe capable of infinite develop- 
menty of noble contemplation and lofty joy, 
long after this planet, nay the whole solar sys- 
tem shall have fulfilled its present spire of des- 
tiny and retired cold and lifeless upon its end- 
less way/* 

In no field of science has the transcendental 
sense been so frankly and completely accepted 
as in psychology, or at least that phase of it, 
known as the sub-liminal sense. Not all psy- 
chologists accept this theory; and perhaps the 
names of those who do accept it are uttered 
with a significant raising of the brows on the 
parts of those to whom the transcendental im- 
agination is wanting in whole or in part. But 
surely it is a striking thing to hear men like 
William James of Harvard declare soberly 
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" One conclusion was forced upon my mind at 
that time, and my impression of its truth has 
ever since remained unshaken. It is that our 
normal waking consciousness, rational con- 
sciousness, as we call it, is but one special type 
of consciousness, whilst all about it, parted 
from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie 
potential forms of consciousness entirely dif- 
ferent. . . . No account of the universe 
in its totality can be final which leaves those 
other forms of consciousness quite disre- 
garded.** 

It is not our place here to speak of the many 
curious phenomena that mark the life of the 
times. In spite of exact science, in spite of 
Higher Criticism, in spite of a constantly in- 
creasing number of clergymen who are ex- 
changing the faith of our fathers for a '* some- 
thing not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness," or for a sentimental rationalism, the 
deep transcendental impulse of the human 
heart still remains. 

We find men grouped together in theo- 
sophical communities like that in Point Loma, 
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California. We find the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the New Thought and the Christian 
Science Church, the essence of whose doctrine 
is entirely mystical in its denial of matter and 
its belief in the sole reality of mind. We find 
the same spirit at work in the wide-spread sects 
such as the Sanctificationists in the Methodist 
Church, who believe that Gk)d dwells within 
them, and that being perfect they cannot sin, 
thus realizing in their own persons the old 
dreams of Almaric of Bena, and Joachim da 
Fiore. We find it in the sect of John Alex- 
ander Dowie, who claimed to receive direct 
revelation from God himself, and at whose 
death the halt, the blind, and the sick crowded 
around to touch his body and his garments to 
find healing therein. We find it heralded as a 
new discovery at the present time in the so- 
called New Theology of R. J. Campbell of 
London, which is, in its fundamental trans- 
cendentalism, as old as humanity itself. 

But not only in groups and sects and 
churches do we find the sense of the Infinite 
still active, but in the experience of isolated in- 
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dividuals. The old doctrine of ecstasy, though 
carried to excess and often becoming ridicul- 
ous, still undoubtedly expresses an actual phy- 
sical experience. In our own day we know not 
how many men and women in humbler life 
have had this peculiar experience; but we do 
know that there are many whose names have 
become household words, Tolstoi, Maeterlinck, 
William Blake, Richard Gamett, and scores of 
others, men not given to mawkish sentimen- 
tality, who have felt the transcendental spirit 
within them. 

Says Charles Kingsley: **When I walk 
the fields, I am oppressed now and then 
with an innate feeling that everything I see 
has a meaning, if I could but understand it. 
And this feeling of being surrounded with 
truths which I cannot grasp amounts to in- 
describable awe sometimes/' 

John Addington Symonds, tells how some- 
times "at church, or in company, or when 
reading, a mystical mood would irresistibly 
take possession of his mind and will, in which 
there was an obliteration of space, time, sensa- 
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tion, and all the factors of what we call self. 
So Lord Tennyson cries out with reference to 
similar experiences : " By God Almighty there 
is no delusion in the matter I It is no nebulous 
ecstasy, but a state of transcendent wonder, 
associated with absolute clearness of mind." 
Most striking of all is the experience of 
Amiel, a true mystic : " One day in youth at 
sunrise, sitting in the ruins of the castle of 
Faucigny; and again in the mountains, under 
the noonday sun, above Lavey, lying at the 
foot of a tree; once more at night upon the 
shingly shore of the northern ocean, my back 
upon the sand and my vision ranging though 
the Milky Way ; such grand and spacious, im- 
mortal, cosmogonic reveries, when one reaches 
to the stars, when one owns the Infinite ! Mo- 
ments divine, ecstatic hours; in which our 
thought flies from world to world, pierces the 
great enigma, breathes with a respiration 
broad, tranquil and deep as the respiration of 
the ocean, serene and limitless as the blue 
firmament .... instants of irresistible 
intuition in which one feels one's self great as 
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the universe and calm as a god. . . . 
What hours ! What memories ! The vestiges 
they leave behind are enough to fill us with 
belief and enthusiasm, as if they were visits of 
the Holy Ghost/' 

There is a sound instinct in normal minds 
to despise all sentimentality and weak yield- 
ing to morbid emotions. This feeling is es- 
pecially characteristic of those engaged in the 
more active business of life, great warriors, 
statesmen, business men, and men of affairs 
in general. Many of these men have indeed 
no feeling or respect for poetry, look upon 
those who write it and those who read it as 
half insane. The habit of living in the world 
of affairs and fact tends to destroy all power 
to appreciate poetry. 

This fact is strikingly illustrated in the 
case of one of the most distinguished 
of modern scientists, — the "atrophy of 
Darwin is the nemesis of science." But no 
one has described so well this inability on 
the part of science to appreciate poetry at its 
true value as the late Clarence King, — 
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formerly Director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, himself, declared by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson to be one of the finest 
scientific minds that America has yet pro- 
duced. "With all its novel powers and 
practical sense, I am obliged to admit that the 
purely scientific brain is miserably mechanical; 
it seems to have become a splendid sort of 
self-directed machine, an incredible auto- 
maton, grinding on with its analyses and con- 
structions. But for pure sentiment, for all 
that spontaneous, joyous Greek waywardness 
of fancy, for the temperature of passion and 
the subtle thrill of ideality, you might as 
well look to a cast iron derrick." 

Yet on the other hand, we have the testi- 
mony of multitudes of the world's best men 
that poetry is of the greatest blessing to man- 
kind : — 



Blessings be with them, and eternal praise 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares. 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 
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Thus cries Wordsworth, himself one of the 
noblest of poets; while John Stuart Mill ex- 
presses his own gratitude to the poems of 
Wordsworth, in which, he says, " I seemed 
to draw from a source of inward joy, of 
sympathetic and imaginative pleasure, which 
could be shared in by all human beings, which 
had no connection with struggle or imperfec- 
tion. From them I seemed to learn what 
would be the perennial sources of happiness, 
when all the greater evils of life shall have 
been removed. And I felt myself at once 
better and happier as I came under their 
influence.'' 

In spite of the fact, then, that a vast deal 
of mawkish verse is written, in spite of the 
fact that a large number of the world's men 
of action have little appreciation of and no 
use for it, poetry needs no labored argument 
in its defense. 

Still more is this true of religion. It was 
once the custom to sneer at it as a survival 
of the childhood of the race ; good for women 
and weaklings, but of no use for strong men. 
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And yet religion is an instinct as deeply rooted 
as humanity itself. Born with the first man 
who turned his wondering gaze about him, in 
those far-off days when the world was young, 
it is destined to endure until the last inhabitant 
of the globe shall see with his dying eyes this 
earth of ours fall into the icy grip of the 
cosmic cold. 

And so in spite of the terrible deeds 
done in the name of religion, in spite of 
the superstition, the puerility of certain forms, 
the cruel and heartless exploitation of the 
religious impulse to build up a mighty power, 
in spite of these and other things, the 
philosophic spectator of all times and all ex- 
istences cannot help seeing that religion has 
been an incalculable blessing to mankind. No 
modem writer would dare ascribe all the evils 
of life, as Lucretius did, to the belief in the 
gods and a future life. Rather will he agree 
with Hegel in his noble definition of religion; 
"All that awakens doubt and perplexity, all 
sorrow and care, all limited interests of fini- 
tude, we leave behind us on the banks and 
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shoals of time. And as on the summit of a 
mountain, removed from all the hard distinc- 
tions of detail, we calmly overlook the land- 
scape, so by religion we are lifted above all 
obstructions of finitude. It is in this native 
land of the spirit, that the waters of oblivion 
flow, from which it is given to Psyche to drink 
and forget her sorrows; for here the darkness 
of life becomes a transparent dream-image, 
through which the light of Eternity shines in 
upon us,*' 

Religion, then, no more than poetry needs 
any defense to-day. All that we need to do 
is to cultivate a sane, rational spiritual experi- 
ence; to show the world by our conduct that 
such a religion makes us and the world better, 
and that is proof enough. 

The same general statement may be applied 
to the transcendental instinct. Vague and in- 
definite as it is, it is more liable even than 
poetry or religion of which it is a part, to ex- 
travagances. Superstition and puerility are 
more frequently found here than an)rwhere 
else. The barriers of common-sense are more 
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often over-stepped. Hence the very word 
mysticism itself is in a sort of ill repute. Many 
people seem afraid of it Yet extravagance is 
no more a reason here than in the broader field 
of religion, to discredit entirely the whole sub- 
ject. That such an instinct really exists has 
been seen in the foregoing discussion. It may 
not be demonstrated as a scientific fact yet it is 
beyond doubt that men have a feeling of some 
such thing. We cannot prove the existence of 
a free will. Yet all western civilization is 
based on the acceptance of it. So all art, 
poetry, and personal religion is based on belief 
in the existence of the transcendental element 
in man's nature. 

And the instinct is far more widely prevalent 
than appears at first sight. It is sleeping in 
the heart of the multitude, crowded back by 
the insistent cares of daily life, by trivial 
amusements, by political and social ambitions, 
by the eager pursuit of wealth and fame. 

But let a great poet arise, or a great 
preacher, and we see thousands, like children 
held by a tale of fairyland, listening with 
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hushed spirit to his words, which have the 
power to draw aside the veil which intervenes 
between the temporal and the eternal world. 

The sense of the Infinite, the transcendental 
sense, then, does exist. Like a great flowing, 
three-branched river it winds its way into all 
the intricate recesses of the human heart. It 
shows itself in the love of truth, whether it be 
the passionate desire that fills the heart of the 
youth, rising before the dawn or watching far 
into the night, and feeling all about him the 
mysterious presences floating in from the In- 
finite World; whether it be the high up- 
lifting vision of a Kepler, falling to his 
knees and crying out, " I thank thee. Oh Lord, 
that thou permittest me to think thy thoughts 
after thee"; whether it leads men to leave 
friends and loved ones, and all the comforts 
of civilization, to encounter the dangers of 
unknown Africa, to climb the inaccessible 
mountain tops, or thread their way amid the 
ice-bound seas of the frozen north ; or whether 
it leads them to spend their days and nights 
in laboratory or dusty library, an object of 
17 
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pity, it may be, to the man of the world, but 
feeling in the silence of the night, as Goethe 
did, when reading Shakspere, their existence 

''nm nnendlichkeit erweitert** 

And again the sense of the Infinite shows itself 
in the universal beauty which it is the un- 
attainable purpose of all art to reach, beauty 
not only of man and woman and nature, but 
beauty of words and thoughts and deeds; that 
subtle something, that to the seeing eye exists 
in all things, — 

That from the mountain calls afar, 
That lures the vessel from a star. 
And with a still aerial sound 
Makes all the earth enchanted ground.'' 

It shows itself in the love for the good, for a 
noble deed, for innocent childhood, for the ex- 
quisite charm of virtuous womanhood. In all 
these things the sense of the Infinite makes 
itself felt. And the resultant feeling in all 
these cases is the same, a mingled emotion of 
admiration and love, a stretching forward and 
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Upward to seize and lay hold of the unseen 
power, "a dear and soothing sense of God 
peopling the lonely places, and effacing the 
scars of our mistakes and disappointments," 

The poets are its interpreters; the artist is 
its handiworkman and, guided by its impulse, 
with brush or chisel, fixes forever in inanimate 
stone or canvas the Infinite; prophet and 
preacher lift aside the veil that hangs before 
us and we see the radiant and flashing beauty 
of the eternal world. 

These exert their influence consciously ; they 
feel the Infinite and strive to make others 
feel it too. But the world is full of uncon- 
scious witnesses to the transcendental sense; 
a flash may reveal it; a sunset or sunrise, or 
an item in the daily paper. St. Pierre in 
Martinique is destroyed by volcanic fire in the 
twinkling of an eye, and a wave of cosmic 
terror sweeps over the world; President 
M'Kinley dies murmuring a well-known hymn, 
and eighty millions of people stand still, as his 
body is laid away in the tomb; a young man is 
crushed in the street, and from his cot in the 
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hospital, whither he is taken, tells the girl he 
was to marry the next day that he would re- 
lease her from her engagement to a man who 
might die and was sure to be a cripple. " Yes," 
she answers; "but I want to marry you now 
and forever." A simple item in the daily 
paper, but revealing all the strength and beauty 
of that love which many waters cannot drown, 
as surely as the Romeo and Juliet of Shak- 
spere where, — 

The dusky strand of death inwoven here. 
With dear Love's tie, makes Love himself more 
dear. 

The great saviors of the higher life are those 
who have drunk deep at this spring. These 
are they who keep burning the torch which has 
been lighted at the central fire. When one 
of these chosen ones appear, all other men stir 
in their sleep, eyes are opened, ears are un- 
stopped, the flaming ramparts of Heaven 
swing back and lol "apparet divom niunen, 
sedesque quietae." 
These are the men for whom the world is 
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waiting, who give beauty and glory to life, 
who lift our souls and turn them toward 
celestial things. It is one of the most en- 
couraging things in life, that the race of these 
men, though rare, is never exhausted. An age 
of doubt may come in for a time to rule over 
men's lives and thoughts, and we say that 
poetry and religion are dead. But when the 
sacred fire seems gone out, covered with dust 
and ashes, lol another man comes from that 
far celestial country, bringing messages of 
high hope and love from the Infinite world. 

And down through the ages, they pass from 
hand to hand the flaming torch; from Plato 
to Plotinus, from St. Augustine to St. Ber- 
nard, from Dante to Michael Angelo; from 
Spenser to Shelley and Wordsworth and 
Emerson. And surely in the future will arise 
other torch-bearers to bear triumphantly down 
to the generations to come that light which 
is shining still and shall forever shine. 

Happy the man who has learned from them 
the secret of the universe; who as the years 
of his life move on sees more and more the 
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Strange and mystic beauty of the world. For 
'tis a blessed fact that a man may, if he wiH, 
grow more serene and quiet and full of love 
and joy as he grows cAA. It is true tiiat for 
most men the visions of youth fade away be- 
fore the hard reality of life; but this is the 
fault of the man himself. Plato is far more 
true to human nature than Wordsworth, when 
he describes, under a b^utiful myth, how the 
soul has lived before its entrance into the 
body, has seen the flashing glory of the divine 
woild, and how now, imprisoned in the bo^y^ 
ttltit kj little the memory of the glcny of 
its antenatal existence is awakened into life. 
How its conception of truth, and beauty and 
goodness grow with the maturing years. 
How the individual object turns his eyes to 
the Ideal, how one beautiful object leads to 
nuttqr , how beautiful thoughts and deeds lead 
us, little by little to the great ocean of Beauty. 
No more beautiful symbol exists in literar 
lure than that of the diariotoer of the 
Soul, driving the two steeds, the whit« and the 
black, the latter representing the sensuous ele*- 
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ment, always pulling the soul down, the 
former striving ever upward to obtain a vision 
of the beauty it has seen in former life. For 
those who allow the black horse to drag down 
the chariot of the soul, it is alas! too true 
that the glory fades away into the light of 
common day. But for those who by clean life 
and chaste thoughts and a humble mind, 
allow the white horse to soar far above the 
chances and changes of time, above the eager 
competitions, the sordid employments, the 
sensual desires and passion for power, that 
make up the life of most men, for them as the 
years go on a clearer and clearer vision comes 
of the beauty of the world. 

It is the transcendental or the mystical sense, 
the sense of the Infinite, Idealism, call it what 
you will, that gives to life its glory and dignity. 
It gives an added sense of beauty to the world 
in which we live; it tends to deepen our 
spiritual experience ; it makes us an instrument 
of good to our fellow men ; above all it gives 
us that peace for which the whole world is 
seeking, 
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"That passionless bride, divine tranquillity. 
Yearned after by the wisest of the wise. 

To the man who has caught a glimpse of this 
triple transcendental stream^ all things lose 
their coarseness and become spiritual. Pas- 
sions are refined away and woman becomes no 
longer an object of desire, but a "practical 
poet planting tenderness, hope and eloquence 
in all whom she approaches." Life is no 
longer made up of petty details, but becomes a 
beautiful mystery, shot through with flashes 
from another world. Instead of dwelling on 
the imperfections of nature or man, he looks to 
the perfect pattern which is laid up in heaven. 
Instead of selfish enjoyment of passion and 
appetite he is filled with spiritual aspiration; 
instead of envy and anger and cynical sneers, 
he is filled with pity and tenderness and rever- 
ence. 

He will not fight for money and power and 
social rank, for he will care for none of these 
things; he will not indulge in petty gossip and 
harsh criticism, for his heart will be full of 
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love for all men; he will not be disturbed by 
the troubles of life, nor curse against time or 
fate, but will seek after fair thoughts and 
chant the praise of harmony. He will see 
himself the mystic beauty that hovers over 
this old earth of ours, and will reveal it to 
others. He will give courage and hope to 
those about him, he will cheer the faint-hearted 
and strengthen the weak. And finally, re- 
tiring like the philosopher of Plato, for shelter 
in the corner of a wall, in a storm of dust 
and sleet, which the driving wind hurries 
along, he will be thankful that he can live his 
own life and be free from evil and unrighteous- 
ness and depart in peace and bright hopes. 
** And he who has done this will have done a 
great work before he dies." 
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** Mr. Franklin diaciuned political* economic, financial and social problems 
with knowledge and illuminating clarity : the stage and literature both 
occupied part of his journalistic attention ; he discussed foreign affairs, 
especially those of the French nation, intelligently, and he wrote well- 
informed estimates of such diverse personalities as Orover Cleveland, Glad- 
stone, Thomas F. Bayard, Cecil Rhodes, M. S. Quay, Dr. Osier, Ibsen and 
Colonel Ficquart, th« defender of Dreyfus and now Minister of War.**— -i%tfa- 

J subjects that were of more than passing consequence. Still 
g, and will not soon lose a certain permanent value of informed, 

jevel-headed, temperate and scholarly comment upon matters of moment 

in the National li£7'—^. 7. nmuB^oUw. 

MISS E. B. SHERMAN'S 
WORDS TO THE WISE-AND OTHERS 

In this new Tolume Mist Sherman discusses The Boot and 
Foliage of Style— When Steel Strikes Ponk— Our Ein and Others 
—Where the Yefl is Thin— At the End of the Rainbow— Ruskin— 
Serendipity — Modem Letter Writing, with yarious actual 
examples— Our Comldie Humalne— The Slain tlurt Are Not 
Numbered— A Plea for the Naturalization of Ghoets. $1.60 net 

"Piquant reading . • . we can recommend the book."-^aMofi. 

** Distinguished by a flunlly appeal, underlying tenderness and sparkle. 
To wide readfaig and sympathetic knowledge of human nature the author 
Joins high ideals and a keen sense of humor . . . clever, graceful and sug- 
gestive writing. . . . Considered in connection with countless other excel- 
lent works of the crowded literary season it resembles * an oasis green in 
deserts dry.* '*— CAImvo SMOfd-HgntUU 

^'Brilliant essays, some of them deserving of a place among the best in 
English literature.*'— ^Sion .VViandMO OhronicU. 



**Such graces of mind, and heart, and pen as have made the charm and 
flume of a Montaigne, a Lamb, a Samuel Grothers, an Agnes ReppUer.'*— 
XouimUb (hwrier-Jcyirnai, 

MISS E. a SHERBAArrS TAPER UGHTS 

12mo, $1.26. 
' brilliant collection of iubtte and ftocinating eMayi.*'^ 



_*'The flnt satisflutory stopping place is the last pegt.'^^-aprtinQfUld 
jMpMftHtum 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ^gj^g 



"'THE RETURN OF THE ESSAY 

Mas ZEPHINE HUMPHREYS OVER AGAIHST 
GREENPEAK 



A himoeonf . hooMlj nd iMMlle mocmimI of New Engkad 
ommtry life. 11.86 net. 

*'0«eribci wWi mmMMcmkVt Am tMks and «iM ptaMnaoT tife 
tttTfc, Md <«rti M <fM tfaMgh 1^ toj^Odi <■!• May wch even thoosh 
tte atr be ftf away.'*— JloitiM TViaMor^ 

" Tha bo^ haaa flna whotoniiie atmonhcra and its last chapter ia pare 
mjt^^yMlinmmBmnt Bkminm* aafiMr or^ord* to tlie Wiae-and 

** ycrOy It Is a dalleloM piaoa af wark and ttafc laat dMiplar k a cenaiae 
■asjk Bskaf aU Is tlia dMnite iiaesitr af «iia boolL'*— titerys Gaty 



Not eactly flctioo, yet with sooia of the best qualities of fletioB in Uiat 

" icters wbo are indlTidnalised and himior t' 

tiia nsmlstskabla air of ttteiary giaoe audi 



it has chaiacters who are indlTidnalised and hamor that is gentle and 

lrStkaafBaL**—TiU 



' Deliafatftil apnreciatlon of the poatie Bide of life and the Am whieh Is 
B heritafe of uie oooraieoos and patlont.*' — 7%s Oongr^goHionaUti. 

"Thotongfily agreeable little book ,^, , one tttt llgnre it as keeping its 

■■ "" IfacentiUT 



place formany a year among beloredTrinnes, tobepiwseBtadlkalf aoentiuT 
bence to the attention of jouth, with : Ah. they don't write such books aa 
that, nowadays.' "^Tk$ LMnf A0$. 

J. A. SPENDER'S COMMENTS OP BAGMOT 

** A whimsical, Tery interesting and« at the same timet, very reaL if imag- 
inary, character who, as bachrier, nnde, book lover, eldirty civu senrant 
aad so on, is well worth the acqnaintanoe of awybody. no matter how 
euvtal in the matter of making f)^lends."-^^. T, MiUng Sun, 
^ Thooghtftd, pungent, and at times invested with a glare and sabtle 
humor. . . . They promote thoogfat . . . possesses peculiar and individual 
onalities which mark it as an unusual production . . . distinctly worth 
while."— AvoA^ JBlagU. 

**Its ■eneiai ehaiaeteristksB one aiglit dare ta say are sincerity and 
wisdom. It is genial without being cynical. It Is serious witliout beins 
solemn. It is liberal without being violent or impatient ... a witty, 
singularly modest, contained and gracious maangit."^(m«agoJff9ming Fott. 

** While aflbrding the easiest of reading, nevertheless hmches deep issnes 
deeply and line issues llnc^. The author not only thinks himself, but 
makes you think. Whether lfc«Bhot is dealing with death aad hnmorbility, 
or riches and socialism, he always contrives to be pungent and interestinir 
and yet urbane, for there is no attempt in the book either at flashy cyniciani 
or ehaap epigram.**— 2^ SptcUOor Oiondon). 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 



FIVE DELIGHTFUL ANTHOLOGIES 

POEMS FOR TRAVELERS 

Covpiltd bj ICabt R. J. DuBois. 16mo. 

OoTen Fnmoe, Qennany, Austria, SwitserUnd, Italy, and 
Greece in aome three hundred poems (nearly one-third of them 
by Americans) from about one hundred and thirty poets. All 
but soma forty of these poems were originally written in English. 



Tbo three following books are uniform, with full gilt 
Hexible coyers and pictured co^er liniiigs. Ittmo. Sach, cloth. 
|l.fiO; kathar, $3.60. 

THE POETIC OLD WORLD 

OonpUed by ICibb L. H. Humphbxt* 

Ck>t«r8 Europe, including Spain, Belgium and the British Isles, 
fai some two hundred poems from about ninety poets. Some 
thirty, not originally written in English, are gi^en in both the 
original and the best availabla translation. 

THE OPEN ROAD 

A little book for wayfarsn. Ckmipiled by B. V. lAicaa. 

Soma 135 poems from over (M> authors, including Fitzgerald, 
Shelley, Shakespeare, Kenneth Grahame, Stevenson, Whitman, 
Browning, Keats, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, Tennvson, 
William Morris, Maurice Hewlett, Isaak Walton. Wflliam 
Barnes, Herrick. Dobson, Lamb, Milton, Whittiar, etc, etc. 

**A ytirf channins book Cram oorer to covm.^^DUU, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN 

A little book for the nrbane, compiled by E. V. Lvoas. 

Orer dOO selections in verse and prose from 100 authors, 
Including : James R. Lowell, Burroughs, Herrick, Thackeray, 
Scott, Vaughn, MOton, Cowley, Browning, Stevenson, Henley, 
Longfellow, Keats, Swift, Meredith, Lamb, Lang, Dobson, 
Fittterald, Pepys, Addison. Kemble, Boswell, Holmes, Walpole, 
and Lovelace. 

' Weald hav» delishted Gharlet Lamb."~29U Jfotfca. 



A BOOK OP VERSES FOR CHILDREN 
0?)er 900 poems representing some 80 authorn. GompQad by 
B. V. LucAB. With decorations by F. D. Bedtobd. Be9i9ed 
•MtUnk. 19.00. Library edition, $1.00 net 



"We IBHW ef ao other vMnHrngv tog otaUdrta #» eoaipleto sad well 
amnsed.*'-CHIi«. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 'Sw^Sg 



DOWDEH>S PURITAN AND AHGLICAH 

Studies In Utermture. By Edward Dowdbm. 
341 pp. 8to. 99«oO n€t. 
** He has something to say and says it with clearness. 

• • • Noubly lucid and InstructiTC. • • • Not without the 
nore vivacious quality which comes from a sympathetic 
handling of personal traits." — ^A^. K. TrUunt. 

"A notable series of appreciations bound together by a 
vital unity of subject and interest. • . • The work as a 
whole is as full of ripe judgment as it is of sound learning; 
and it is pervaded withal by a vivid personal enthusiasm 
which makes it delightful reading."— A^«/fVi». 

"His new book is important. . • • One may find therein 
the formative influences of early American literature." — 
Tim€s Saturday Review* 

" The latest volume has all the unity, clearness, and 
sympathy of his former admirable Shakespearian studies. 

• • . As detecting and expounding the deep and vital 
forces at work behind a literature of a given period, as 
pointing out salient points of resemblance as well as of 
difference between these forces, and as giving a moral and 
showing the tendency of the thought of that period. Prof. 
Dowden's forte is in freest play." — N. K. Cummer ciaL 

SELECTIONS FROM DANTE>S DIVINA COM- 

MEDIA 

Chosen, Translated, and Annotated by Ricraed 
Jambs Cross. The original and translation on oppo- 
site pages. Bound in Florentine style. 225 pp. 
x6mo. 92.00. 
" The work has been executed bv both translator and 
publisher with a taste and skill which justify the under* 
taking. The translations are in prose and adhere very 
closely to the original. While discarding all the adorn- 
ments which a metrical version might permit, and depend- 
ing solely upon the interest and import of Dante's thought 
he has at the same time succeeded in keeping much of the 
spirit of the poem." — Nation. 

" This is a pretty volume to the eye. The translator*! 
sympathv with Dante, his elective taste, and his sense off 
rhythm tn prose make his studies in the interpretation of 
the great Italian poet interesting and in the main accept- 
able. Mr. Cross's version is smooth, lucid, and luminous.** 
^Liierary World. 

HENRY holt' AND CO. »*^%f^ 



**Oiu eftAi mpst tMpertant contrihutiont yet made to littrary history 
by an American uholar, — Outlook 

ENGUSH ROMANTICISM, 

By PROF. HENRY A. BEERS, of Yale. % tqIi. lamo. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

CONTENTS: The Subject Defined, The Auarustans, The 
Spenserians, The Landscape Poets, The Miltonic Group, The 
School of Warton, The Gothic Revival, Percy and thie Ballads, 
Ossian, Thomas Chatterton, and The German Tributaxy. 
N. Y. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER: 

"The individuali^ of his style, its humor, its color, its 
delicacy . . . will do quite as much to continue its au- 
thor's reputation as his scholarship. The book is the work 
of a man who has studied hard, but who has also lived." 
N. Y. TIMES SATURDAY REVliiW: 

"Remarkably penetrating and scholarly. It is a note- 
worthy book by an acknowledged authority, npon a most in- 
terestmg period." 
NATION: 

"Alwajrs interesting. . . . On the whole, may be com- 
mended as an excellent popular treatment of the special sub- 
ject of the literary revival of mediaevalism in the eighteentli 
century in England." 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

|i . 75 net. ( Postage 1 5c. ) . 

CONTENTS: Walter Scott; Coleridge, Bowles and the Pope 
Controversy: Keats, Leigh Hunt and the Dante Revival, Tne 
Romantic School m Germany, The Romantic Movement in 
France, Diffused Romanticism in the Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, The Pre-Raphaelites, Tendencies and Results. 
MAIL AND EXPRESS: 

"Among the few really great contributions to the study 

of Anglo-Saxon literature yet made by American scholars. 
• Prof. Beers is a delightfully human student, a com- 

pams,Ji on the way, not a Dry-as-dust of portentous mien." 
NATION: ^. ^ *~ 

"Where there is need of taste in forming and realizing 
an impression, and play for a gift of humorous and pictur- 
esque phrase of expression, ProxT Beers is at his best. . • • 
Full of felicitous judgments and memorable sentences^" 
BOOK-BUYER: 

"There is a large feeling of the onward sweep of events 
that is almost dramatic. . . . It is in making his readers 
understand the spirit of the age that Prof. Beers excels." 
CHICAGO POST: 

"Full of color, change, animation and vivacity. The gen- 
eral romantic 'chain' Is traced with an instinct that is un- . 
erring. . . . He does not neglect to mention such new- 
comers as Hewlett, Yeats and John Davidson." 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 

34 W. 33d Stroet («U, •««). iOW YORK. 



LEWIS: THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 

By Charlton M. Lewis, Professor in Yale University. 
143 pp. 121B0. $1.25 mt. 

A discussion of the chief types of English verse and 
the general principles underlying verse-structure. The 
book is designed for students and general readers who 
enjoy poetry, but think they might enjoy it more if they 
found it less bewildering. English metres are very com- 
plicated in detail, but their fundamental principles are 
simple, and a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
is sufficient for sympathetic appreciation. The book 
avoids the usual text-book style, and will be found 
stimulating and useful to students for collateral reading. 
It contains, along with much that has been said before, 
some new ideas both on theory and on method. 

ALDEN'S SPECIMENS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 

By Raymond M. Aldsn, Assistant Professor in Leiand 
Stanford University. xivH- 459 pp. i2mo. $1.25. 

This book is well adapted to the needs of the beginner 
because it treats of the rhetorical effectiveness of given 
forms for given purposes and because it furnishes, in 
convenient arrangement, an unusual quantity of material. 
This material consists of illustrative passages, arranged 
for each point in chronological order, and, in addition, 
a large number of brief comments by various critics. 

Dr. Henry Vaa Dyke, Professor in Prineeton University: — ^It 
seems to me an excellent book, much needed and thoroughly well 
made. I venture to predict for it large usefulness. 

J. M. Hart, Professor in Cornell University: — It is an excellent 
bit of work and ought to supersede aU other text-books in the 
subject. 

Katherine Lee Bates. Wellesley College:— \\, is the best presen- 
tation, for students, of the subject yet known to me. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. |*w^.Slh'"ivJf5^2SS 



THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY 
ON OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE 
STAMPED BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF 
OVERDUE NOTICES DOES NOT 
EXEMPT THE BORROWER FROM 
OVERDUE FEES. ^^|^ 
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